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HOW SHALL A YOUNG MAN RETURN 
CIVILITIES? 

NOCIAL laws should all be made for poor young men, for they 
S are the men of the future. They are the most numerous, The 
belles of the future, the women of influence in our changefal soci- 
ety, will be those women who have had the courage to marry the 
poor young man of to-day—the rising poor young man, for no 
others, or but few others, will be heard of twenty years hence; 
that is she law of republics. Men rise to eminence in our country 
who work in their youth. The jeunesse dorée fade out, a few bald- 
headed old bachelors (for- 
tunate if they are not ruin- 





sible to all society. Monarchs used to make them against high 
head-dresses, against velvet gowns, against long-toed shoes. They 
are only too glad to make them when they come in the shape of 
taxes, Our American hostesses are very powerful; they can do 
all they wish in our society, where women are the sovereigns. 

It would be well if some sumptuary laws could be enforced, such 
as the abolishing of high head-dresses at the theatre, which prevent 
those behind from seeing the play; if trains could be shortened 
at evening receptions; if ladies would not offer too much food at 
a ladies’ lunch; if furnace-heated houses were not so intolerably 





hot, or opera coulisses so dreadfully draughty ; all these are things 





ards) alone remain to tell 
who were the “gilded 
youth” of twenty-five years 
ago. 

But while a man is young 
his poverty almost, perhaps 
wholly, banishes him from 
fashionable society; so 
much the worse for the 
girls, who thus lose good 
husbands. It is having a 
bad effect on our American 
world, on love marriages, 
this fact. All the best 
men are down-town earning 
a living, while all the best 
girls are sighing for beaux 
uptown. We receive many 
letters, written in good 
faith, from young men who 
are born of good people, 
who have @ good introduc- 
tion into seciety, but who 
have no money to keep up 
appearances with those 
who lead germans,. send 
bouquets, or who can afford 
to keep a coach and a 
yacht, 

Eastern men are not al- 
lowed by the etiquette of 
society to take out a young 
lady alone. Western men 
can take a young lady to a 
party in a carriage alone, 
or a short journey, per- 
haps. Society is simpler 
in the West—nearer to the 
Garden of Eden, “ where 
Adam delved and Eve 
span.” To the selfishness 
of an older civilization, to 
its dangers, perhaps, do we 
owe the restricted inter- 
course between the sexes. 
But if Western men enjoy 
these privileges, we fear 
Eastern men are glad to es- 
cape the charges. In New 
York, if a lady gives a the- 
atre party, she takes her 
young men and her young 
women, and pays for every- 
thing. If a married wo- 
man or a widow invites a 
gentleman to go to a con- 
cert or a ball, she calls for 
him. It would be the per- 
fection of vulgarity to allow 
him to pay for the carriage, 
and those women are pop- 
ularly and justly set down 
who sponge upon young 
men. Men may, however, 
give theatre parties and din- 
ner parties to ladies if they 
are properly chaperoned, 

Now comes in the great 
use, or abuse, of bouquets. 
How can a poor young 
clerk ona thousand dollars 
a year afford, during four 
months of that* year, to 
send four ten-dollar bou- 
quets a month to the girls 
with whom he dances the 
german? The thing is pre- 
posterous, and when it be- 
came patent that it was no 
german and no partner, 
then certain girls wisely 
issued their finale, “no 
bouquets.”” Whilst flowers 
are always beautiful in detail, there is no doubt that a formal bou- 
quet is very inconvenient in the dance. It is a ponderous ab- 
surdity when multiplied by four or five. Give a girl a bunch of 
violets or daisies in her belt, and she is charming; but after that 
it is not a flower-bearing girl, but a bouquet-laden belle. ~ It is not 
a girl carrying a flower, but flowers advertising a girl; for it is 
only vanity—“ see what a belle I am !”—which makes a girl carry 
about four or five bouquets. 

A few hostesses tried to spare young men this objectionable ex- 
travagance by making it a special request in their cards of invi- 
tation that no bouquets be sent. There are sumptuary laws pos- 


ed gamesters or drunk- 








by the size of the bouquet. It is, however, in inverse ratio to the 
passion. Whena man is pleased, he sends a large ten-dollar bou- 
quet ; when he is more pleased, he sends a bunch of cut flowers, 
which he is careful shall have a forget-me-not somewhere in the 
mass; when he is very much in love, he offers one rose-bud, and 
then—himself. 

So that the formal bouquet is, after all, but the expression of a 
formal sentiment. It is a delightful phase of luxury to be pur- 
sued by flowers. Their very perishableness is a part of the charm, 
and could every Cleopatra afford to dissolve a pearl, and could 
every Antony afford to pay for it, no doubt the wine of life would 
be richer. No woman was 
ever offended by a gift of 

















COUNTRY TOILETTES. 
Fig. 1.—Woot Crare Costume. 
For diagram and description see Supplement, 


Fig. 2.—Cuatii Dress. 


which a social empress could govern by laws to our social better- 
ment. 

But what of the young men? If they desire to do their part 
they take refuge in the sending of flowers as an effort in that di- 
rection. And flowers, again, are often used as propitiatory offer- 
ings; they are thought to lead to future invitations and dinners. 
But one should remember that when flowers are used as a circula- 
ting medium they cease to be flowers. Lovers may send flowers ; 
we grant them this gracious permission, knowing that ‘they will 
send them whether we allow them to or not. The effect of the 


For description see Supplement. 





first, second, third visitation of Cupid is always made manifest 


— flowers; but the wrong 
comes in the excess. Young 
men cannot afford to give 
flowers; the strain upon 
the purse-strings of young 
men just beginning life has 
sometimes brought on that 
early attack of dishonesty 
which has enfeebled for- 
ever the moral constitution. 
Ladies owe it to themselves 
to frown down any tenden- 
cy to extravagance in young 
men. It is very hard to a 
generous fellow to appear 
mean, and to not do that 
which society appears to 
demand. 

The business of society 
often becomes overloaded 
with absurdities ; pretences 
multiply; the thing gets 
complicated, and what was 
once a real thing becomes 
only a transparent: preten- 
sion. 

Young men can, how- 
ever, by a to be 
obliging, do much for their 
friends without spending 
money. They can show a 
willingness to help along 
the dancing party, the mu- 
sical party, and the pri- 
vate theatricals; they can 
further some out-of-door 
pleasures, like the lawn- 
tennis and the riding; they 
can be amusing, amiable, 
and most considerate. If 
they choose to economize 
on cigarettes and brandy 
and soda, they will have a 
little money for theatre 
parties, and a dinner possi- 
bly. Alas! that everything 
costs so much. Some one 
has said, wittily, that as we 
were put on this continent 
without our consent, we at 
least should be transported 
over it free of expense; 
that there should be no 
such things as railroad fares 
or steam-ship passages to 
be paid for; we should all 
be entitled to be perpetual 
deadheads, Flowers ought 
to be free; the idea of pay- 
ing a dollar for a rese! 
How that would have shock- 





desire 





ed Ceres when she gave 
Proserpina the right of 
making a flower grow 


wherever she put her bless- 
ed foot. 

Again young men can 
make themselves very use 
ful at acountry house, The 
loneliness of an American 
country house is very great. 
After all the money is spent, 
the vardens, the orchards, 
the glass houses, and the 
stables perfected and filled, 
what then? There is not 
a large pleasure class here 
to travel from one country 
= house to another as in Eng- 

land. In America the coun- 
try house must become a 
hotel, and the lady thereof 
take upon herself the diffi- 
cult task of keeping it, if 
she would have her place gay. How grateful is she to the young 
man who can sing a song, be witty and gay of an evening; who 
can drive a horse, take a hand at a game of tennis; who will be 
obliging, amiable, useful! And to that large class of our citizens 
who have small means and modest requirements, who seek a coun- 
try home for themselves and their children, who are willing to pay 
the price of isolation from towns, who are willing to submit to 
daily railway journeys that their boys and girls may have pure 
air and country life, how agreeable to them will be the occasional 
Sunday visits of the town-bred young man who brings the latest 
gossip from opera, theatre, and party. It is possible, and probable, 
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that we are not quite civilized enough for coun- 
try life. Between the first civilization of a coun- 
try and its second, there is always an interreg- 
num when people crowd into towns. It was not 
until Rome became very civilized that villa life 
at a convenient distance became possible. We 
are still a gregarious and a hard-working people , 
we love the excitements of city life; we take 
very naturally to luxury; we dash into the enjoy- 





ment of a large fortune with great readiness; | 


most of us like the great crowd at Saratoga, and 
the elegant and ambitious life of Newport. 

But, like a chorus in a great play, long troops 
of unattended maidens go in groups along the 
high-resounding sea, or beside still waters unat- 
tended by Pylades or Orestes. Where are all the 
; They are in Wall Street; or, if 
they gain a fortnight’s holiday, they are in a red 
flannel shirt upon the river, the hill-side, the 
blue wave yachting. The law of primogeniture 
would seem to be necessary, first for the preser- 
vation of the old family home; the division of 
property breaks up the house, the boys go to 
work, and the sisters are kept ina sort of elegant 
laziness in waiting for a husband 

There is a screw loose somewhere. There is 
wanting to country life in America all those ties 
to the soil which make country life so agreeable 
in England. The English rector is often a young- 
er son of the great house, and the ladies know 
every poor person in the parish. They have, too, 
a resident society of friends and neighbors with 
whom they dine, or play tennis, and roads so per- 
fect that a sixteen-mile drive to dinner is thought 
nothing of. Yet the younger sons must work. 
They come to London, or they go to India, or they 


young men? 


colonize, and they must often ask themselves the | 


qnestion, as does the American young man, how 
shall I return the civilities offered me by the well- 
to-do? The result is this: The English young 
man, if well bred, born, and educated, takes pains 


to cultivate his voice, his talent for painting, his | 


knowledge of all the arts by which an afternoon 
tea or an evening may be made agreeable. 
is not above being a good mimic, a good actor, a 
pleasant companion. He tries his best to be so 
good a visitor that he will be asked often. Our 
young American should emulate this. 


“If parents would bring up their boys to read prof- 
itable subjects, and to think for themselves by obser- 
vation and handiwork, and to be happy and content 
when in-doors, and joyous and healthful without, they 
have only to place this weekly in their hands aud leave 
tiem to themselves.” —Boston Globe. 


HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE, 
An ILiusrraten Weekry. 
The portrait on. the Tront page of the current 
number is interesting, as being that of Harney 
May Corpva, 


THE YOUNGEST SOLDIER IN THE ARMY. 


This little soldier, as GexeraL Ropensoven, 
US.A., tells in his interesting article, is only ahout 
three years and a half old, and és officially recruit- 
ed into the ranks of the Second United States Cav- 
alry 

The current number contains the second instal- 
ment of the new serial for boys, “ The Flamingo 
Feather,” by Kirk Munrox, a short story entitled 
“ Doctor Ward's Mountain Lassie,” and a fairy 
tale by Howarp Pyie 


SUBSCRIPTION Pricer, $200 PER YEAR. 

A specimen copy of Harprr’s Young Prorie 
will be sent on receipt of four cents in postage- 
slamps. 
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8. WINTER’S NEW STORY. 


J. 


The next number of Hanrrr’s Bazar will con- 
taisi the opening chapters of a thrilling novelette, 
entitled 

“MIGNON’S SECRET,” 
By JOHN STRANGE WINTER, 

Avtuor or “ Booties’ Bany,” “ Cavateay Lire,” 

* Pivox,” “ Houp-ia,”’ “ Army Sootery,” ero, 


THE UNEXPECTED. 
TF the saying be true that it is only the un- 

expected that happens, bow very much 
must happen in this world that is utterly dis- 
agreeable! For how rarely it is that the un- 
expected comes to us in any sort of an agree- 
able guise! Of course the wayfarer, look- 
ing forward only to a bed in a bunk at the 
end of his day’s journeying, and meeting 
with a comfortable hostelry of clean sheets 
and tempting table, finds the unexpected 
very agreeable. But his case is fully coun- 
terbalanced by that of the house-keeper 
who, sitting down to a day’s work that 
must be done, is interrupted by the arrival 
of an unexpected guest, who is to be attend- 
ed to at the cost of disturbing her whole 
week’s arrangements. 

In ordinary, the unexpected is not re- 
ceived by us with that welcome which we 
gladly aud unavoidably give to the agree- 
able. Even if it be something that other- 
wise might be agreeable in itself, it can 
hardly come without upsetting other ar- 
rangements already made, to which we have 
accommodated ourselves, aud which it re- 
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quires an effort to cast loose, It is a dis- 
turber, a disorganizer, a revolutionizer, and 
most of us are conservatives, and like things 
better as they are, and as we plan them and 
look for them, than when they are interfered 
with by the unexpected. 

Of course the dead, or those that have 
been deemed dead, may unexpectedly rise 
from the grave, of course we may sudden- 
ly and unexpectedly come into a fortune, 
and in either case then the unexpected will 
be welcome. But such instances as either 
of these suppositions are too rare to deserve 
being taken into account, and, in fact, in 
some few cases one must arise from the 
grave at a very early period following in- 
terment not to find the place one has occu- 
pied already filled or on the way to be filled, 
if not by people, then by the readjusted cir- 
cumstances of the case. 

But how often it happens, just as the sea- 
captain, for example, has reached the period 
in which only one more voyage is to be 
taken before he retires to ease and a garden 
and all the delights of life hitherto denied 
him, that on that very voyage his ever be- 
fore safe ship suffers wreck, or he himself 
falls the prey to fever or ’long-shore thieves, 
or meets with other as sad disaster! He ex- 
pected years of rest and pleasure, but it is 
the unexpected that has happened to him. 
How often, again, it happens that just as the 
hard-working people have secured the home 
for which all their lives they have been la- 
boring and struggling, suddenly and unex- 
pectedly mortal disease or illness arrives, 
and brings all their work to nanglt! No 
sooner, too, it has been often noticed, does 
any one begin to say that such and such a 
long space of time has been lived without a 
death in the family, or other serious trou- 
ble, than all but instantly that unexpected 
death or trouble will come, armed iu all its 
panoply. No one, of course, will for a mo- 
ment imagine that the disaster comes like 
some evil thing invoked by the boasting 
speech; simply it is observable that the 
two sometimes come coincidently, and the 
disaster is the unexpected thing that has 
happened. Thus that the unexpected does 
happen we are all pretty well assured; 
why it should happen we shall probably 
know when we know exactly why the tides 
roll, or the sun shines, or the stars shoot 
from their places. 

But since, then, the unexpected is so sure 
to happen, and usually so sure to be other 
than agreeable, and is also usually so en- 
tirely out of our power to prevent or hin- 
der, the only thing for us to do iu the mat- 
ter is to preserve an equal mind, “ one equal 
temper of heroic hearts.” Always to be 
ready for any fate, that is the only secret 
of possible happiness; and to do that, one 
must keep one’s self armed against ill for- 
tune by the resources of a stout spirit. As 
the Englishman in battle is said never to 
know when he is beaten, but to fight on 
till he conquers his conqueror, so this stout 
spirit never succumbs, and the unexpected 
may happen, may be disagreeable, may be 
tranqnil, may be terrible, but it will never 
be unbearable. Faith in one’s self, faith in 
the universe, in the indestruetibility of its 
laws, and in the wise and benevolent inten- 
tion of those laws, is an armor in which one 
may meet the worst that the unexpected 
can bring; and this armor may be wrought 
out piece by piece by the blow that dead- 
ens doubt, that forbids the love of self to 
become so intense as to destroy the view 
beyond one’s own narrow circle, and that 
makes it impossible to question the omnis- 
cient and sovereign wisdom of the power 
which disposes of us. The soul that is thus 
ready for any fate is clad in adamant, and 
all the arrows of adversity glance off from it. 





WOMEN AND MEN. 
UNREASONABLE UNSELFISHNESS. 





\ J] HEN some eloquent clergyman preaches 

a sermon on unselfishness so powerful 
and searching that, as his hearers say, “ it goes 
right down into every pew,” the melancholy fact 
remains that the person it hits is apt to be pre- 
cisely the person who needs it least,and who 
would perhaps be more benefited by a moral dis- 
course tending in just the other direction. Or 
when the lecturer on Ethical Culture handles the 
same theme in an equally ardent manner, rebap- 
tizing the old-fashioned virtue under the modern 
name of “altruism,” the effect is very often just 
the same. Saint or scientist, the result is likely 
to be this, that the comfortable sinner, who has 
been conveniently selfish all his life, sheds the 
exhortation as easily as a duck’s back disposes 
of the water ; while all the duty of “ unselfishness,” 
or “altruism,” as we may please to call it, con- 
tinues to be done, as heretofore, by the quiet, un- 
complaining personage in some other part of the 
pew. He or she—more frequently she—is the 
only one whom the arrow of exhortation has 
really reached; and while every sinner of the 
family goes home and eats a comfortable dinner 
undisturbed, the single saint is found fasting and 
praying, and lies awake that night trying to de- 
vise some new point at which she can make sac- 
rifice of herself. 





When shall we recognize that while the great- 
er part of the world no doubt needs to be ar- 
raigned for selfishness, there are always many 
who need rather to be condemned for an unrea- 
sonable unselfishness, which mars their own lives, 
and also demoralizes those of other people? 
Who knows but Blue-beard himself might have 
turned out a decent domestic character, and have 
had his life cherished by his brothers-in-law, had he 
encountered a spirited resistance, instead of weak 
concession, from some of his earlier wives? How 
much of the usefulness of Socrates may have been 
due to the wholesome rasping that he received from 
that friend of her race, Xantippe! Husbands 
spoil wives, wives ruin husbands, sisters are ab- 
solutely destructive to the characters of brothers, 
and it is said that brothers in some instances 
have actually been injurious to sisters, by un- 
mitigated petting under the specious name of un- 
selfishness. It is for this reason that physicians 
generally recommend a professional nurse rather 
than a member of the family, not so much that 
the nurse is more skilful, but that she alone 
knows how to moderate her disinterestedness—to 
keep it on tap, as it were, and administer it 
from time to time,instead of pouring it, as the 
home nurse does, in one everlasting flood. The 
wife of the nervous patient breaks down at last 
herself, the daughter of the insane mother be- 
comes herself insane, simply from prolonged and 
exhausting care, while a hired nurse would give 
herself relief. In such case the excessive unself- 
ishness defeats itself; it does not even benefit 
other people; it only burdens the family at last 
with two invalids instead of one. 

There is an impression that it is the highest 
imaginable type of character to merge all one’s 
own wishes and powers and aims in the absorb- 
ing care of other persons. Such is not, I am sor- 
ry to say, my own observation. Self-sacrifice, 
like many other forms of diet, is a food or a poi- 
son according as we use it. There are those who 
really carry it to a morbid extent, and can no 
more be trusted to measure out their own share 
of it than an opium-eater to write his own pre- 
scription. There are families where pastor and 
family physician have to bestir themselves all 
the time to defeat the plausible excuses under 
which the devotees of unselfishness veil their 
excesses. They need watching with unceasing 
vigilance, these people who stoutly maintain that 
they prefer drumsticks at dinner, and sleep best 
on a straw bed. One evidence of their growing 
demoralization is the utter disintegration in their 
characters of the virtue of truthfulness. No im- 
moderately unselfish person can be truthful at 
the same time; they are soon ready to deny that 
they are ever cold or hot, or hungry or thirsty, 
or tired—and this unblushingly, in the face of 
overwhelming evidence. Nothing is too indi- 
gestible for them to eat,in order to save the 
feelings of the cook; and they will have the 
teething baby sleep with them for a dozen nights 
in succession, because dear Maria, his mother, 
really needs repose, and it is a peculiarity of 
theirs to be able to do without it. Truth is con- 
sidered by the moralists to be a virtue, as well as 
unselfishness, but these people simply lay it 
down, during their insatiate pursuit of unselfish- 
ness, as rich people lay down their carriage— 
occasionally—when they go into bankruptcy. 

But such collateral faults are not the whole 
evil. There are positive virtues to be cultivated 
as well as the negative virtue of self-surrender. 
It is right to do one’s own work in the world, to 
develop one’s own powers, to exercise a tonic as 
well as a soothing influence on those around, 
That was a profound remark which Charles 
Lamb made about himself in regard to his close 
and arduous supervision, for many years, of his 
partially insane sister. He said—I quote from 
memory—that though this way of life “ had saved 
him from some vices, it had also prevented the 
formation of many virtues.” No person can 
spend the greater part of his time in a constrain- 
ed position, or with a tight ligature round some 
portion of his body, without suffering some phys- 
ical retribution; and if the constraint and re- 
pression are applied to the mind instead, that 
also suffers. Every human being is entitled, 
within certain limits, to live his or her own le- 
gitimate life; and though this may easily be 
made an excuse for the basest selfishness, the 
habit of invariable self-sacrifice brings perils of its 
own just as marked, if less ignoble. There is a 
certain charm in it, no doubt—in feeling that self 
is absolutely annulled, that we live only for oth- 
ers, or for some one other, But this is, after all, 
to quit the helm of our own life, so that our ves- 
sel simply drifts before the winds of destiny. 
The true skill is seen when we sail as closely as 
possible in the face of the opposing gale, and 
thus extract motive power from the greatest ob- 
stacles. 7. Wao 








FAMILY LIVING ON $500 A YEAR. 
By JULIET CORSON. 
XXXVI. 

F September gave no other bounty, the senses 

would revel replete among the tempting shapes 
and glowing colors of the market stalls, where 
fruits without number, Autumn’s lusty progeny, 
lie, empurpled with Summer's blood: pears that 
refresh like drops of golden water; apples ruddy 
and russet and green; plums of the richest pur- 
ples; grapes that seem globes of amethyst, trans- 
lucent pearls, and living amber ; peaches of serene 
intensity; rough-coated melons whose musky 
scent betrays their sweet hidden waters— 


*“ Odorous indeed must be the mead 
Whereon they grow, and pure the wave they drink” ; 


lemons, oranges, pomegranates bearing strange 
welcome gales; swart mulberries of cloying insi- 
pidity ; enticing and delusive crabs, red and gold, 
biting sharply where soft kisses are expec:ed; bar- 
berries and cranberries crimsun und alert to prom- 











ise contrasting tartness for the liver-wing of 
our Thanksgiving bird; bananas yellow and ma- 
roon, of creamy flesh ; pineapples whose fragrance 
cheats taste to the verge of regret ; prunes ripen- 
ed hard by olive woods ; dates and figs garnering 
warm flavors of the South, and all their luscious 
confréres, sun-dried, or drowned in honeyed con- 
serve, or crystallized into edible diamonds; the 
lavish hoard finds its completion in nuts number- 
less, hard or shell and sweet of kernel. ’ 

Peaches come all this month from Jersey and 
New York, but the Delaware crop is about finish- 
ed. The first week in September is generally 
that in which the fine white peaches are chosen 
which have always held favor for brandying; 
care must be taken not to buy any quantity with- 
out cutting into several to make sure that the 
stock is free from decay at the stones, The effect 
of violent thunder-storms on unripe fruit has al- 
ready been referred to; continued rains injure it 
decidedly, and it should not be bought for pre- 
servation directly after storms. In the case of 
grapes, for instance, rains at the time of ripening 
will make thém “drop from the stems; even the 
fruit which has been accidentally wet in trans- 
portation has become deteriorated. The price of 
peaches will vary with the weather, the market 
supply, and the day of the week, but a little at- 
tention to the market reports will enable one to 
exercise wisdom in purchasing. Peaches keep 
best in a cool, dry place; if they are bought on a 
hot, muggy Saturday for Sunday use, they should 
be carefully sorted, the perfect ones Jaid without 
crowding upon shelves or dishes, and kept as cool 
as possible, and the over-ripe ones thinly peeled, 
cut with a sharp knife without being bruised, and 
sugared or stewed. Dealers sometimes advise 
customers to leave their Sunday fruit untouched 
in the baskets until it is wanted for the table, 
but personal experience does not favor that 
practice; in fact, the large dealers generally 
sort their fruit as soon as it arrives. In the 
case of distant shipments, it is sometimes sorted 
midway; for instance, much of the perishable 
California fruit is examined at Chicago, and - 
only the best sent further east. Of California 
fruit the plums and pears, singly wrapped in pa- 
per, bear transportation best; the former now 
sell for about twenty-five cents a dozen. Cali- 
fornia Museatel and Tokay grapes come east in 
cases of light five-pound boxes, which sell from 
$1 to $1 50 a box, and from twenty-five to forty 
cents a pound. Those which have been injured 
by rain decay at the stem ends and drop from 
the bunch; they soften and mould soon, and 
therefore should not be bought in quantity. 

The oranges which were sent from California 
last year, when the frost seriously affected the 
Florida crop, were of fine quality, especially 
those called the Riverside seedless or navel 
oranges ; but those which have hitherto arrived at 
this season have been from southern Europe, 
ranging in price from fifty cents a dozen upward, 
according to excellence; fine Mandarins come in 
at about thirty cents a dozen. The most fra- 
grant orange flavoring can be made by covering 
the yellow rind of the Mandarin, cut through the 
cells, with proof-spirits; in some two or three 
weeks the odor and flavor will be intense; the 
yellow part only of the rind must be pared with 
a very sharp knife through the centre of the oil 
cells to entirely liberate the pungent aroma. 
Shaddocks, large bitter oranges of pale yellow 
color, are marketed in September at from ten to 
fifteen cents each. 

The summer and early harvest apples are now 
on the wane, and the fall varieties are coming in. 
New cranberries appear at about fifteen cents a 
quart. Pears of all kinds are plentiful at from five 
to twenty-five cents a quart, and from $1 to $5 
a barrel; every day the quality and abundance 
of Bartletts improve, the local supply being 
prime this month. The idea may be new to 
some Bazar readers away from the Eastern 
States of boiling green pears with salted or corn- 
ed meat; iron-pears so cooked are very good. 

Ordinary plus range upward from fifty cents 
a peck basket; fine damsons for preserving are 
from $1 to $1 25 a peck; egg-plums, $1; green- 
gages from #1 to $2 50 a half-bushel crate, and 
blue- gages about $1 a peck. German prune- 
plums are usually worth &1 50 for an eight- 
pound basket. The purple plums, especially 
damsons, make a jelly superior to currant for 
wild-duck. The local supply of apple and pear ~ 
quinces is generally good and cheap. Grapes 
are cheaper and more abundant every year; the 
advent of Italians as street fruit-venders has re- 
sulted in placing really fine fruit before the popu- 
Jace in cities at very low prices. Their stock this 
year will be chiefly black and Concord grapes, 
ranging in cost from three to five cents a pound ; 
these grapes are marketed in ten-pound baskets 
at slightly lower figures; Delawares sell for six 
to ten cents, the lovely garnet Rebeccas at about 
twenty, and green Sweetwaters at the same figure. 
Jersey muskmelons will range as low as ten 
cents, and watermelons from thirty to seventy- 
five cents; not every one knows that sound wa- 
termelons can be Jaid down in boxes of dry sand 
in the cellar, when cheap, and so preserved until 
midwinter. 

The beginning of September brings the vege- 
tables adapted for pickling to market in abun- 
dance. String and Lima beans are prime and 
plentiful; the second crop of pease is good at 
about thirty cents a half-peck, spinach at ten, 
cauliflowers from ten to forty cents; sweet- 
potatoes from tle Carolinas at thirty cents a 
peck ; egg-plant, from five cents upward; toma- 
toes of fine solid flesh, suitable for frying, at five 
cents a quart; summer-squash, large and fine, 
and good marrows, from ten to twenty-five cents ; 
fresh field mushrooms at twenty and thirty cents 
a quart, and dried ones at seventy; nasturtiums 
for pickling, at thirty cents; the entire nastur- 
tium plant—leaves, stalks, flowers, and buds—en- 
ters acceptably into salads. Among other Sep- 
tember salad plants are lettuce aud cress, at two 
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or three cents, chiccory at three, chives at five, 
new celery at ten cents a bunch, and shallots at 
ten cents a quart; these small intense onions are 
excellent for flavoring sauces. The large Spanish 
onions bring from five to ten cents a pound, ac- 
cording to quality,and extra Egyptians ten; to 
the lovers of onions a salad of these crisp, sweet, 
juicy.natives of the Nile Valley proves how well- 
founded was the appreciation which raised them 
to almost divine honors. 

This week brings pickling cucumbers in abun- 
dance as low as fifteen or twenty cents a hun- 
dred. Green peppers still abound; in addition to 
the recipes already given for stuffing them, an- 
other may be cited which calls for a mixture in 
about equal proportions of red and white cab- 
bage, fresh red peppers, onions, green corn ker- 
nels, sliced okra, Lima beans chopped, tomatoes 
peeled and chopped, new carrots chopped, gher- 
kins, green grapes without the seeds, grated horse- 
radish, celery, mustard-seed, cauliflower, and nas- 
turtiums ; all the spices and seasonings are to be 
liberally used, including turmeric and a little 
curry; the peppers are to be soaked in brine for 
a week before stuffing them, and then covered 
with cold vinegar. 

Fish is usually abundant in September, coming 
from along the entire coast from Florida to Nova 
Scotia, the exception being salmon, which begins 
to decline with summer; Kennebec salmon usu- 
ally goes out with August; fresh Oregon salmon 
still holds place at about thirty-five cents a pound 
sliced, and twenty-five for the whole fish. In or- 
dinary years at the height of the season the price 
averages twenty cents a pound, in a glut running 
as low as fifteen; even in 1881, the worst year 
of many for salinon, it sold for twenty-five cents. 
Maine fish always commands a better price than 
California and- Oregon salmon, or those from 
western Canada called “ blue-backs” and “ Chi- 
nooks.” The Gaspé and Miramichi Bay and the 
Nova Scotia fish follow the Restigouche into mar- 
ket. Refrigerated fish always ranges ten or more 
cents cheaper than that freshly killed, and some- 
times sells for one-half. All these figures are 
those prevailing in the markets; the uptown 
dealers in cities always increase the price of 
salmon proportionately more than that of any 
other fish, thus virtually depriving stay-at-home 
house-keepers of the most delicious of summer 
foods. Pickerel, which now sells for about fif- 
teen cents, is an excellent fish, as also is the white- 
fish of the Great Lakes; this should be better 

known than it generally is to Eastern liouse-keep- 
ers, especially broikd and planked like shad. 
Salmon-trout from the lakes at fifteen cents, and 
white perch at tweive, are good broiling and frying 
fish; blackfish sell tor twelve cents, weak-fish for 
ten, butter-fish for eight, and for 
Blue-fish runs large and cheap this month, often 
retailing for six cents a pound for the entire fish ; 
fresh mackerel from the Eastern waters, weighing 
some three pounds, cost a quarter ; Canada smelts, 
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which now begin to come in, are thirty cents a 
pound. Green turtle is still sold cheap, Southern 
terrapin bring about a dollar each, and oysters 
are fine and fat. 

There will be throughout the month an in- 
crease in the variety and abundance of game 
birds, especially of duck. 
and the Delaware and Jersey shores numbers of 
prime reed-birds come plentifully enough to sell 
at about seventy-five cents a dozen ; blackbirds 
range from thirty to fifty; woodcock, from fifty 
cents to $1 50 ‘a pair, the poor birds coming 
from the West, and the finest from Connecticut ; 
all must be watched for absolute taint, although 
a high flavor is desired by epicures. Partridge 
sell for $1 50 a pair, spruce grouse for seventy- 
five cents, and grouse and prairie-chicken for $1 
and $1 Wild-duck range from seventy-five 
cents a brace for teal and widgeon, up past red- 
heads and mallards at about a dollar, to canvas- 
backs at $2 50 and $3; the Chesapeake birds 
are always high, and those from the Western 
lakes do not arrive until October. Rabbits sell 
for fifty cents a pair,and hares for $1. Veni- 
son brings from fifteen to twenty cents a pound 
in the side, and twenty-five in small cuts; ante- 
lope sells in September for about the same price, 
as also does bear meat. In poultry, mutton-fed 
turkeys are worth twenty-five cents a pound, as 
spring turkeys are, and ordinary birds from six- 
teen to twenty cents. Domestie ducks are worth 
about twenty and spring ducks twenty-five cents 
a pound, goslings about twenty-two, and State 
chickens twenty; Maryland spring chickens are 
the same, Long Islands two or three cents more, 
and fine Philadelphia spring chickens large 
enough to roast, twenty-five cents a pound. From 
now until midwinter poultry will improve, and, 
except in the event of unusual scarcity at the 
holidays, will be more reasonable in price. 


From the Chesapeake 
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NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
AUTUMN AND WINTER DRESSES. 


{ire first dresses imported for autumn and 

winter are combinations of wool with velvet, 
or else of two kinds of wool. The wools used 
are first smooth cloths, then twills of various 
kinds; the velvets with which they are combined 
may be plain, striped, or barred. When two 
kinds of woul are employed in the same dress, 
one must be a plain color, and the other may be 
either plaided or striped. Tailor gowns repeat 
these combinations, and are also made entirely 
of one material, especially when checks, blocks, 
or fine stripes are used. 


MANNER OF MAKING NEW DRESSES. 


There are no marked changes in the manner 
of making new dresses; their novelty consists in 
small details, in new colors, and in odd ways of 
combining various fabrics. Basques with vests 
and revers are retained, also long bouffant dra- 
peries with either plain or pleated skirts, and as 
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these were all worn last winter, it will not be dif- 
ficult or expensive to rearrange the dresses of last 
season and give them a new and stylish appear- 
ance, 


NEW COMBINATIONS. 


In using two materials wool is preferred for 
the basque and drapery, with velvet for the low- 
er skirt, revers, and vest, and there will be an 
effort to introduce ves of velvet in cloth 
basques. The velvet skirt, whether plain or 
striped, is usually made of plain breadths with- 
out even a foot-pleating, but in some cases 
there is a cluster of pleats or a triple box pleat 
on the sides disclosed from belt to foot by 
the drapery being drawn away from it. This 
velvet skirt need not be complete, as it is made 
over a foundation skirt of inexpensive silk or of 
alpaca or silesia, and is most often only a narrow, 
facing across the foot in the back, extending up- 
ward to the kneet in front, while on one side, or 
perhaps both, it reaches to the belt or quite near 
it; from two to four yards of velvet is pur- 
chased, according to the design of the drapery. 
The foundation skirt is similar in shape to those 
now worn, and is supplied with steels across the 
back and a hair pad for a bustle. When a 
striped or plaid wool fabric is combined with 
plain wool, the stripes form the skirt and some- 
times the basque also, with the plain goods for 
a vest, revers, and drapery. For these figured 
wools large box pleats are liked in the skirt, or 
else the plaid represents a “ second skirt,” draped 
low on a foundation skirt, and above this is a 
short drapery of plain wool representing paniers, 
or giving the effect of a sash. 


NEW DRAPERIES, 





The new draperies are very long and full, yet 
they are massed in a narrow space at the belt to 
give a slender effect. The fulness on the hips is 
then made by box pleats in the lower skirt, and 
by knots and choux of the fabric of the lower 
skirt set on just below the belt. 
wool dresses is made of a 


The apron of 
breadth of double- 
width goods widely faced and left quite plain on 
one side, and turned up on the other side with a 


| velvet revers; or else it may be plain all around, 


but caught up in cross pleats high on the left hip, 
and pointed low on the right, with some straight 
pleats or folds up the right side coming next a 
breadth of the contrasting material of the skirt be- 
neath, The fan apron also reappears, spreading 


} out in a large curve alike on both sides, but is now 


| 


attached to the belt by two large triple box pleats, 
instead ofin side pleats meeting each otlier, as now 
worn, Draping without looping remains in favor 
for the back breadths, and is formed of full straight 
breadths hanging plainly from belt to foot, mass- 
ed in about tive inches of the back of the belt, 
curving outward over the cushion and steels, and 
so confined by tapes underneath that they do 
not spread out widely at the foot. Long point- 
ed wings are set down the sides of these full 
breadths, and the new fancy is to make these 
wings of the contrasting material of the lower 
skirt, or else to braid them handsomely, trans- 
forming them into revers that are very decora- 
tive. ‘The home dress-maker is advised that such 
draperies require great breadth in the side forms 
of the lower skirt in order to confine the outer 
fulness in a narrow space. All puffed and 
looped fulness on tournures is abandoned, and 
straight full effects are sought after. 
NEW CORSAGES, 

The postilion basque remains in favor, and 
there are many jacket waists sloping away to dis- 
close waistcoats beneath. The vest or plastron 
is inserted in most basques, and may be smooth, 
buttoning down the middle, with revers on each 
side, or it may be all in one piece in Breton fash- 
ion, lapping to the right, and in V shape, of any 
depth that best suits the wearer’s figure, extend- 
ing only to the top of the darts in some cases, in 
others to the waist line, and in still others to the 
pointed end of the basque. Striped or plain 
velvet is the material inmost used for this vest, but 
the revers beside it may be either of wool or of 
velvet. The diagonal folded vests with only'three 
or four irregular bias pleats are again seen, and 
are often in some contrasting color, or else white 
vr other light fabric which is not seen elsewhere 
in the dress, Soft vests are newly arranged, and 
it is the new caprice to have these made of silk 
surah for the heaviest cloth costumes for winter. 
These surah vests are gathered at the neck, and 
fall just below the waist line, where they form 
one or two frills of the surah doubled, and they 
are confined at the waist by a belt or girdle of 
narrow velvet with a rosette or looped bow lapped 
to the left side. There are also chemisette vests 
of surah box-pleated like a man’s shirt bosom. 
Contrasts of color give new effects in these vests, 
as a black surah soft vest for a green cloth 
basque, and a red surah short vest for a brown 
dress. The jacket basques open over these vests, 
which are really waistcoats set in with the side 
seams under the arms and the shoulder seams; 
a new feature is to make the basque reappear 
below the waist on the sides, adding it by cross- 
basque seams, and trimming this greater depth 
in front with side pockets, or with braid or 
passementerie, 

Collars are still cut very high, and many are 
fastened on the side because they must be con- 
tinuous with the vest to which they are attached ; 
these are now shaped by a seam down the front. 
The turned-down collar will be the novelty of- 
fered ; this does not detract from the high effect, 
but adds to its fulness, and improves the appear- 
ance greatly when the neck is very thin. One 
pretty design for this turned-over collar slopes 
open in back as well as in front, and a small bow 
of velvet ribbon, on which is a beaded clasp, is 
then set in front and back alike. 

Coat sleeves are seen on all the dresses im- 
ported at present, with small turned-back cuffs, 





aud sometimes there are gathered surah frills 


added to match those of the soft gathered vest ; 
or, if the vest is like a shirt bosom, the surah is 
made to represent shirt cuffs. In simple postil- 
ion basques the darts are long and high, in the 
English fashion, pushing up the flesh, instead of 
allowing it to droop as French modistes formerly 
thought most graceful. 
short, and the neck is eut as high as it is possi- 
ble to wear it. The lower edge of basques is 
pointed in front and sloped short on the hips; 
the back is shaped to a small nearly square 
postilion, which must be laid in flat pleats like 
those of a riding-habit. All seams have whale- | 
bones extending to their ends, even those of the | 
middle forms of the back; indeed, to give the 
“tailor finish,” it is especially necessary that 
these middle back seams which curve out over 
the tournure should be well boned to the end. 
Tape straps should then cross underneath the | 
pleats of the basque to prevent them from | 
spreading out broadly on the tournure. Buttons 
for cloth dresses are small and flat, and are ei- 
ther of lasting or are covered with the cloth or | 
velvet used in the dress. Metal buttons are also 
shown again in open filigree designs and in dull- 
er metals than those of last year, such as bronze, 
reddish gold, old silver, and steel with dull gold. 
Polonaises of cloth or of velvet represent long 
coats with drapery added by great width in their 


Shoulder seams remain | 


| 


skirts rather than by looping up long breadths, 


FOR THE NECK AND SLEEVES. 


Ruches, frills, and bias folds are shown in 
great variety for edging the neck and sleeves of 
autumn dresses, Ruches will restored to 
favor, and will rival the folds that almost dis- 
placed them last season, 
ings are the novelties on triple ruches of 
and also on silk mull folds ; tiny threads of many 
Oriental colors are en the delicate frills, and small 
Tulle frills 
are used in colors and in white, and there are 
also jackdaw frills of black tulle edged 


ré¢ 
Simati 


be 


Cashmere-colored edg 


beads in such colors edge the folds. 


with 
white, or the white with black edge. oops 
in 
other ruches, and bands are formed entirely of 
Silver folds of j 
silk mull, and there are silver mulls that form 


of extremely narrow ribbon are set upright 


these loops. beads edge white 
the 
entire folds; heliotrope, rosewood, cardinal, and 
pale blue folds are shown with cashmere threads 
along their edges, or else with pearl beads of 
many colors. New linen collars are very high 
bands straight around the neck, or else they have 
turned-over points in the English fashion. Chem- 
isettes will remain in favor throughout the 
tumn. 


and 


au- 
Linen cuffs are in the close jersey shape, 
show the merest line of white below the 


sieeves, 
VARIETIES, 


Fruit and flowers made of India-rubber are 
combined with chenille pompons for trimming 
autumn hats. 
peaches, apricots, and barberries are mounted 
with pompons that have long stems, and to these 


Bunches of grapes, plums, small 


are added some loops and forked ends of ribbon 
to complete the garniture, 

Ladies’ aprons for house-keeping and amateur 
cooking are imported of white lawn, made long 
enough to reach to the foot of the dress skirt, 
and so wide that they meet in the back, measur- 
ing a yard and a half in breadth; these cover 
the skirt entirely, and are ornamented by a single 
large branch of embroidery above the 
stitched tucks that cross the foot. Smaller 
aprons for sewing and for nursing are of more 
sheer lawn, and have rows or clusters of drawn- 
work and embroidery done by hand. 

New face veils are Malines tulle dotted with 
chenille, or else with fine dots woven in the net 

The novelty for lace flounces, edgings, inser 
tions, panels, and dress fronts is point d’esprit 
net embroidered with large flower designs, a 
scalloped or sharply pointed on the edges, Thes 
come not only in black, white, and cream tints, 
but in all the new colors, especially in maty 
and heliotrope shades, rose pink, and bright 
low. The large-meshed nets for over-dresses d 
scribed in last week’s Buzar by Madame 
mond are also imported in light shades for even- 
ing dresses, and in black and white. This net 
will be used for veiling the crowns of autumn 
and winter hats in.the way tulle has been worn 
during the summer. Crépe lisse and silk mous- 
seline covered with new designs of embroidery 
will be used in striped insertions and in edgings 
for trimming evening dresses. 

The newest black laces have meshes like those 
of Chantilly lace, with the smallest designs famil- 
iar on Spanish laces. Some Spanish guipure 


hem 


tay 
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laces will also be wornon black silk and velvet 
dresses. 

Flowing sleeves and short square fronts are 
features of the new seal-plush and fur-seal man- 
tles recently imported. The furs most used for 
trimming these short and graceful wraps will be 
Alaska sable, or black marten, Astrakhan bea- 
ver, fox, and raccoon, Tail fringes of fur will 
remain in favor. 

For information received thanks are due Messrs. 
ARNOLD, ConstTaBLE, & Co.; Lorp & TayLor; 
James McCrexry & Co.; and Airken, Son, & Co. 





PERSONAL. 


A son of the poet Ricwarp Henry Srop- 
DARD has decided to take up acting us a pro- 
fession. He will shortly appear in this city in 
a play by H. C. De MiILLe, a brother of the late 
Professor De MILLE, once a popular contributor 
to Harper’s MaGazine, and CHARLES BakNAKD, 
a well-known author, 

—Mr, JuLian HAWTHORNE will soon break up 
his pleasant home at Sag Harbor, Long Island, 
5 remove permanently to Scotch Plains, New 

ersey. 

—Mrs. Joun SHERWOOD has been almost com- 
—~ restored to health by her stay at Aix-les- 

wins, She bad previously enjoyed the season 
in London, where she met most of the promi- 


nent English people and Americans in town, and 
had visited Paris. She has uow left Aix-les- 
Bains and gone to Paris again. Ata dinner m 
London, which brought together many distin- 
guished persons, each guest found on her or his 
plate a copy of verses written Mrs. SHER- 
woop. This accomplished gentlewoman will 
return to New York early in the antomn 

—A number of Boston capita 
seribed a fund of half a milli 
establishinent of a w daily two-cen 
per in New York 

—Bret Harte is now 
some white - haired 
complexion. 

-The original hymn sung at the Heidelberg 
festival was composed by Vincenz Lacunsr, 
and was written by the late Victor von Scuer- 
FEL, Who had made himself popular by singi: 
the glories of Heidelberg. 

—Mrs. ANN 8. Stepuens, who died recently 
had been for several 
pleasant figure in society, and a daughter of he 
is equally well known. Mrs. STEPHENS w 
umMbilious as a novelist, alllhough she was an 
dustrious writer. » begun to write for a live- 
lihood, and in. the course of her long life sh 
He r DOO 
designed for popular reading rather than for 
critical approval. Pheir author will be remem 
| bered by those who enjoyed acquaintance with 
her as a charming bright 
intelligence, tact, and 
she Was a person ¢ 
ANAN Was ith liilitnate f 
-Miss Marky 
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—COKNELIUS VANDERBILT is one of the 
very rich Americans who do not make 
English crests and mottoes on the panels of 
carriages. The his name, C. V 
painted simply on his carriage. 

—Mrs. Dio Lewis, widow of the 
physician, is visiting friends in Buffalo. Mr, 
AXEL GUSTAFSON has also been visiting there. 

—Miss Genevieve WARD hus been the guest 
of Mrs, SANDFORD at Newport. Mrs. SANDFORD 
is one of the richest women in that place. 

—Mrs. Harrier Beecuer Stowe 
more than two yeais the faithful 
nurse of her husband, Pr ALVIN 81 
died at Hartford, ut, last ek. 
fhe professors malady was Bright's disease, 
and it killed him foward nd 
he was quite helpless. Professor Stowe was in 
his eighty-fifth year, and id 
Harriet Beecuenr since 1836 

—The Maple Avenue Driving 
tion of Elmira, New York, 
racing. ‘hey will have a series of races, during 
the coming winter, The track is to 
be carefully prepared, and will be lighte d by 
electricity. 

—Mrs. CLARENCE DINSMORE, who broke a 
knee-pan recently while bathing at Staten Island, 
hus recovered from the effects of the shock and 
wound, and will be able iu a few weeks to walk 
without difficulty. 

—Miss WeLcu (whose int 
Buffulo in HaxPeEer’s is » 
iu a letter from Europe what may 
called an ice-cream effect. She was dining at 
the Wiudsor Hotel, Edinburgh. “ Instead of 
being brought upon the table in a brick or pyra- 
mid, the ice-cream was cut in good-sized slices, 
which were laid around a circular cake of ice « 
fuot or ten inches high. This was hullowed out 
in the middle, and illuminated by a lighted can- 
dle iuside, The effect was very brilliaut.’’ 
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Dotted Net Fichu. 


Tis white dotted net fichu is draped in folds about the shoulders, 
the ends crossing, one diagonally down the front, the other down the 
buck, to meet and tie in a bow on the left hip, The net scarf is four 





Fig. 2.—Derau or Crocuet-Work ror Rue, Fie 


yaras and a quarter long and sixteen inches wide, 
and is edged with trimming lace four inches wide. 


Tapestry Design for Cushions, etc. 

Tuis is an all-over tapestry design, which is to 
be worked on canvas in cross stitch with either 
filoselle silk or tapestry wool of the colors indi- 
sated in the accompanying description of symbols. 


Men’s Neckties.—Figs. 1-3. 
See illustrations on page 609. 

Tue necktie shown in Fig. 1, of red-figured 
white foulard, has a narrow folded band fastened 
with a buckle behind and a loose sailor knot at 
the front. 

Fig. 2 represents a flat folded scarf in gray- 
blue canvas with hair stripes of red. 

Fig. 3 is a narrow cravat of dark blue satin fig- 
ured in light blue. 





ARMY COOKERY. 
1. 
 aaes is no saying more truly exemplified in 
army life than that “necessity is the mother 
of invention,” and at many a frontier post and 
isolated garrison one not behind the scenes would 
be astonished at the many devices for getting up 





Fovutarp CHEMISETTR. 


for pattern and description see Supple- 
ment, No. X., Fig. 34. 


nice meals, thus presenting a good appear- 
ance on an emergency, and providing a 
handsome entertainment with very little 
outside assistance. 

Some quite amusing experiences might 
be related worthy of a story-teller’s pen. 
For instance, that of a city bride whose 
only ideas, presumably, were those of or- 
dering a lunch or a supper from a fash- 
ionable restaurant, and who, being station- 
ed at a post where such a resource was 
unattainable, rushed in wild despair to one 
of her friends, the wife of an officer, and 
begged her to tell her what she should do, 
as company had just come unexpectedly to 
dinner. 

“Well, what have you in the house?” 
was the natural question. 

“Ginger sweetmeats,” was the naive 
reply. 

Another lady, surprised in like manner, 
and perhaps not having even ginger sweet- 
meats as a resource, and far from market, 
sent, in her perplexity, to a neighbor to en- 
treat for anything eatable for her table. 

The result was the appearance of a nice 
quarter of lamb, which had been hastily 
taken up from before the fire where it was 
roasting, to supply her need—a timely kind- 
ness that was never forgotten ; neither was 
that other time, when, all packed up ready 
to follow her husband to another post, and 
worn out and tired, she surveyed her table 
aud the scant meal that was to serve her for 
dinner in the absence of fire and pots and 
kettles wherewith to cook a comfortable 
one, there appeared unexpectedly a deli- 
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Crocuet Hanp-Bac. 
For description see Supplement. 





Dotrep Net Ficuv. 





Fig. 1.—Brproom Rue.—Crocuer-Work axp Cross Stitch Emprowsry.—[See Fig. 2.] 
For description see Supplement. 
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cious pie, which was sent by a young officer from the mess table for 
That considerate young man has long since passed 
on out of army life, yet the taste of that pie, the sense of that one act 
of thoughtfulness, have remained with those he thus cheered as a sort 
of memoriam he probably little dreamt of for wellnigh half a century, 

But in such emergencies there almost always would come a wonder. 
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Tapestry Design ror Cusnions, etc.—Cross Stircu Emproiweny. 


mbols: @ Black ; ® Green; ® Dark Red; ® Light Red; 
Dark Brown; © Light Brown; © Yellow. 


ful way of escape, even in the before-mentioned 
trial of “ unexpected company,” which was a more 
serious affair formerly than now, and which was 
a frequent occurrence at army posts. Very often 
strangers would come, who had to be treated with 
more deference than friends, who could make al- 
lowances for any short-comings. 

Once this same army matron was thus put 
upon, and, to make matters worse, her cook wa; 
taken suddenly ill while frying pancakes, and 
quite unable to hold her head up, on account of 
a “murderous toothache,” had retired in groans 
from the kitchen. 

What was to be done? Time was flying, and 
the guests had to return whence they came be- 
fore sundown. She stood at the gate of her 
quarters in mute despair, and looked up and 
down the pathway in hopes of some relief. Final- 
ly she espied a soldier coming toward her; to 
him she appealed to find one of the camp women 
who could serve her supper for her. To her joy 
and relief he offered to come in himself and fill 
up the place vacated by Bridget, which, indeed, 
he did in true scientific style ; tossed the flapjacks 
up in the air (to the admiration of the children, 
who watched his performances with eager inter- 
est) and cauglit them again in the frying-pan in 
a manner that even Soyer would have approved— 
in fact, in every way making the whole supper a 
SUCCESS, 


One used to meet now and then with officers 

















Emsromerep Linen CHEMISETTE WITH CRAVAT. 
For description see Supplement. 


who were true-born epicures, and long ex- 
perience in catering for the army mess ta- 
ble in all places and times sharpened their 
wits and cultivated their tastes. There- 
fore, if one meets with a gentleman who is 
willing to part with his choice recipes, be 
sure such dishes are well worth attending 
to. Even Lord Wolseley is credited with 
inventing a recipe for an appetizing sort of 
ragout in the form of a stew made from sol- 
diers’ rations. The following recipes for 
nice dishes have been tested by many a 
camp fire on Indian campaigns in days 
gone by, the result of the experience of 
noted army epicures, who understood, what 
army people generally do very thoroughly, 
how to make the best of what they have, 
and to make life comfortable and enjoy- 
able under any circumstances, 

This recipe—to roast rabbits and hares— 
came from a genuine lover of sport and an 
old campaigner, After duly preparing and 
cleansing them, cover them well with a 
dressing of bread-crumbs seasoned with 
thyme, pepper, salt, and plenty of onions 
and butter. Lay this around them thickly, 
inside and out, but do not stuf them exact- 
ly. Put them in your baking-pan with a 
little water, bits of butter on the top, and ar- 
range them as if they were running, bast- 
ing them occasionally while roasting. An 
hour will dothem. Smother them in onions, 
and add one or two whole red peppers, if 
you like these condiments. 

Of course venison is a great resource at 
Western posts, so this recipe for roasting 
this epicurean dish has been well tested in 
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places where the deer has been slain in his 
own forests. A saddle should be roasted as 
you do beef. Do not let it get done too 
much; rather have it rare. When brought 
to the table, slice it the same way as the 
bone, and send it to the kitchen and broil it. 
To a teacupful of the gravy add a salt-spoon- 
ful of mustard, half a glass of currant-jelly, 
and a glass of wine. Pour this boiling hot 
over the broiled venison, or else cook all up 
together in a deep plate set in a spider or 
frying-pan. Venison is also very nice when 
cut in small pieces and made into a stew with 
plenty of butter, served with toast and cur- 
rant-jelly, 

This recipe for gumbo makes a truly deli- 
cious dish, and need not be confined to the 
South, where it is generally to be found. 
Make a rich beef soup with a shin and veg- 
etables (stock, in other words). Then add 
one chicken and one teacupful of ochra cut 


Linen Convar. 





Linen Curr. 


For pattern and description 
see Suppl., No. [X., Fig. 33. 














Liven Suir. 
For pattern and description see Suppl., No. VL., Figs. 24-29. 
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Hovsr Coat. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. IIT., Figs. 13-16. 























Srripep Firannen Suter. 


For pattern and description see 
Suppl., No. IL, Figs. 8-12. 


For pattern and description see Suppl. 






Fig. 8—Satin Necktie. 


Men’s Hostery. 
For description see Supplement. 


Linen Drawers. 

For pattern and discription see Supple- 

ment, No. V., Figs. 21-23. 

in slices. The quantity of this latter vege- 
table must depend upon taste, but it ought, 
when done, to be very thick and ropy. Sea- 
son highly with slices of red pepper, some 
sort of made sauce, and herbs. Lastly, add 
half a peck of ripe tomatoes sliced. Boil all 
together over a moderate fire until the 
chicken is in pieces and the ochra well dis- 
solved. Serve in a tureen, 

This receipt for sandwiches, so far as we 
know, has never been published, though it 
was quite famous in its day at little suppers 
and lunches given by the one who invented it, 
and who made a great secret of it, although 
every one who had once tasted these cele- 
brated sandwiches wanted to try them again. 

Take cold beef, boiled tongue, ham, and 
cold roast turkey or chicken in about equal 
proportions ; chop each separately till quite 
fine, then stir together in a large earthen 
bowl, Chop up also pickled gherkins and 
stuffed olives (removing the stones, of 
course). Makea dressing just as you would 
for salad, and pour over the whole. Stir 
up well, and put between slices of bread 
cut very thin and buttered. Roll them up. 
They are delicious for a pienic, or for a 
supper or lunch party. The quantity of 
olives must depend on taste, but they are 
an indispensable part of these sandwiches, 
giving them their piquancy and flavor. 

Here is a Texas dish, a contribution to 
our receipt-book from an officer who had 
long served on that frontier: 

Chili verdi.—Take sweet peppers, cut a 
slit in each, and take out the insides. 
Make a nice force-meat with the insides of 
the peppers and cold beef chopped very 








fine, a little onion, plenty of seasoning, salt, 
pepper, herbs, ete. Mix well, and chop all to. 
gether very thoroughly, as you would mince- 
meat. Fill this force-meat into the peppers, 
and let them bake for a few moments. Serve 
hot for a lunch dish. 

Here is another Southern dish, which is 
rather singular, but very delicious, called 
coral celio. Boil a large egg-plant, scald 
half a dozen good-sized tomatoes and skin 
them, then drain them through a colander, 
chop the egg-plant when cold with the to- 
matoes, and add two or three boiled crabs, 
meat and fat well picked out. Beat three 
eges, and mix with the others well, adding 
pepper and salt and other seasoning to 
taste. Fry in a skillet with a piece of but- 
ter, and then brown it in the dish in which it 
is to be served, with crumbs of bread strewed 
over the top, and serve very hot, or else mould 
into little balls, dip in egg and crumbs, and 
fry a nice brown. 


Fig. 2.—Frat Scarr, 


Linen Cobian. 
For pattern and description see 
Suppl., No. VIL, Figs. 30 and 31. 
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Sarr with Piqvé Front. 
For pattern and description see Suppl., No. VITI., Fig. 23 
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MorninG or TravE..ine Dress. 
Cut Pattern of Jacket, No. 3884: Price, 25 Cents, 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. L, Figs. 1-7. 
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Paston Carew, Millionaire and Miser.* 


By E. LYNN LINTON, 


Avrnon or “Ione Stewart,” “My Love,” 
*Lizzix Lorton or Greyries,” “ From 
Dreams TO WAKING,” ETO. 
CHAPTER XXXIII. 

THE SUMMONS TO SURRENDER. 


EFORE Paston could be absolute master of 
| the situation, certain legal formalities had 
to be gone through—and the law’s delays are 
prov erbial. He fumed and his solicitors procras- 
tivated. The more he fumed the more they pro- 
crastinated, and the longer would be his bills be- 
cause of his letters of sharp remonstrance and 
their answers of curt no-reasons. But all things 
come to an end, Even those law’s delays have 
their term; and though the mills grind slowly, 
the granite runs out in sand before the day is 
done. After much precious time had been con- 
sumed, like diamonds reduced to carbon—time 
wherein his revenge was as a famished lynx 
creeping round the barred-in corral—the work 
was finally completed, and he was at last finally 
seated in the saddle. 

He was now the arbiter of the Clinton desti- 
nies, and he held the proud family in the hollow 
of his hand. He had only to give them notice 
that he intended to foreclose the various mort- 
gages he possessed, and they must come to their 
knees. They could not redeem their obligations. 
They were hampered on all sides. The mine was 
doing no good, and was only a grave outfall 
The building was as a runlet still further drain- 
ing the almost exhausted reservoir. The ship 
was foundering in mid-ocean, and there was no 
help for them. No deus ex machind would start 
up on the stage of their accumulated disaster to 
avert the ruin they had called down on them- 
selves. as he Jad averted that of Hugh Arrol. 
Miracles do not come into the ordinary run of 
life; and to all appearance nothing but a miracle 
could now save the Clintons, 

The passion of his triumph was almost more 
than Paston could bear. Like the fever of great 
Jove, it oppressed him as much as it elated; and 
superstitious as he was, he often feared that some 
malignant influence would come like a shadow 
over his glory, and, like a thief in the night, rob 
him of his just earnings. But when he had re- 
ceived the last document by which his position 
was legalized and his triumph secured, he gave 
instructions to his lawyer to write to French Clin- 
ton, giving him the formal notice of foreclosure, 
and with it the sentence of his doom. 

How his hate would have gloated over the 
scene at the Hall when the letter came from the 
London firm which brought French Clinton his 
first intimation that his old enemy had his deeds, 
and was now the one sole mortgagee—the om- 
nipotent creditor on the land! 

“Had I known he would have played me this 
scurvy trick, I would have broken every bone in 
Hugh Arrol’s body!” said French, flaring out into 
fiery wrath, as his manner was. 

“Tt is disgraceful! It is a burning sin and 
shame!” said Lady Jane, as chorus. “It is most 
treacherous, most dishonorable, and the law should 
not allow such things to be done.” 

Maurice said nothing. He sat looking down 
on the ground, his face flushed, his lips twitching 
beneath his mustache, his body braced like that 
of a man who has to go through a trial of strength 
and must not give his enemy odds, It was almost 
harder for him than for his father. He was 
younger, consequently less seasoned to pain and 
annoyance. Though French could not boast of 
much self-discipline, and his humility was about 
the flimsiest rag that ever covered the shivering 
soul of virtue, he had a shade more sense of the 
inevitable than his son, and his pride was not 
quite so rampant. Man for man it was a heavier 
blow for the younger, though the position of the 
futher relative to others was more painful. He 
was in possession. Ile was the head of the fam- 
ilv, the guide and leader, responsible to them all 
and to society for this failure. 

If his father—that poor Humphrey who had 
found his release from earthly cares in a sleep- 
less night and a bottle of chloral—had done his 
best to bring down the family tree by draining 
the roots in betting and horse-racing, he could 
not plead on his own behalf that he had honestly 
tried to repait the damage. Rather than this, he 
had been financially reckless and riotous. Far 
from reducing the already excessive expenditure 
by one pound, he had added to it by many. That 
building, which was a mere note of defiance—as 
of a game-cock answering the shrill challenge of 
a hybrid, the mine which Humphrey had sunk, 
then abandoned in despair—but which he, tempt- 
ed by the hope of gain and flattered by the re- 
ports of experts, had continued to as yet such 
dire results—his stables, his house, his people— 
no, in nothing had he drawn in, and he was in 
sorrowful truth criminally responsible for the 
ruin that had come upon them. But he was not 
responsible for this onslaught by their hereditary 
foe. That burden lay on Hugh Arrol’s shoulders, 
And it was a strange and fierce kind of relief to 
French to turn from his own self-accusation to 
that passionate denunciation of the banker, by 
which he sought to obscure his voluntary foot- 
steps across the desert of their destruction. 

“Tt is a just punishment,” he said, after a 
pause. “I was false to myself and my order 
when I suffered myself to associate as an equal 
with such a fellow. The Arrols and ourselves 
ought never to have been on visiting terms. We 
should have kept them at arm’s-length, like the 
canaille they are.” 

“] do not see that treating him with personal 
coolness would have prevented his seiling the se- 
curities to Paston Carew,” said Maurice, slowly. 
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He did not affect exaggeration in matters of busi- 
ness, and in his first moments of despair he was 
not generous enough to wish to spare his father. 
“You were bound to borrow,” he continued, * and 
you borrowed more easily because of your social 
countenance to the Jender. Paston Carew has 
dogged us from the first. Now he has run us 
down, and it is easy to see how it has been done.” 

“You mean that late run on the bank ?” said 
his father. 

“Yes. That was Arrol’s extremity and Ca- 
rew’s opportunity,” returned Maurice. ‘“ We can- 
not wonder that he took advantage of it.” 

“ Ave you making yourself his advocate ?”” ask- 
ed French, with an angry frown, 

“Not at all, sir. I only like to see things as 
they are,” answered Maurice, his fighting look on 
his flushed face. 

“Taking a leaf out of Lanfrey’s book of uni- 
versal tolerance, hey?” said his father, a slight 
sneer coloring his words. 

“ Lanfrey’s books are generally not so reason- 
able as mine,” said Maurice, giving back the 
sneer. “He isa reformer, Iam only a man of 
the world.” 

“ And I am neither one nor the other ?—a mere 
prejudiced, blunder-headed country gentleman %” 
tlashed out French, 

Maurice was about to make an insolent answer. 
That unpleasant little smile preluded it. The 
nerves of both men were ajar, and it was a relief 
to spar and spur together, though they were fa- 
ther and son. Each thought the other hard and 
unsympathetic, and each thought his own position 
the more lamentable of the two. 

Lady Jane laid her hand on her son’s arm. 
“Do not anger your father, Maurice,” she said, a 
certain tartness informing her efforts at peace- 
making, like the subacid flavor of fruits which 
grow on thorny bushes. ‘We have enough to 
bear as things are. We need not add to our 
troubles dissension among ourselves.” 

“You are right, mother. But who is adding 
dissension?” said Maurice, with an artificial 
smile. “Not my father, and not I We were 
only discussing the lines of likeness between Lan- 
frey and myself, and settling the relative amount 
of worldly wisdom among us all.” 

French turned away. Between his two sons, 
Maurice was his favorite, as he was also Lady 
Jane’s, but he had to acknowledge, against his 
will as it might be, that where Lanfrey had the 
temper of an angel, Maurice’s matched that of a 
demon for both acrimony and the power of an- 
noying. Still, he did not want to quarrel with— 
what he felt now to be—his poor defrauded heir. 
The lad had enough on his young shoulders, and 
his insolence was but natural. His own temper 
was hot, and his patience had about as much 
tenacity as one of Michael Scott’s ropes of sea- 
sand, but he had that consciousness of his defects 
which comes by experience, and he knew better 
than Maurice how to avoid occasions. Neverthe- 
less, he could not resist his last small fling. 

“Worldly wisdom seems to be rather at a dis- 
count at present all round among us Clintons,” 
he said, as he turned away. ° 

On which Maurice, who lacked his father’s finer 
strain, and did really wish to sting him as a pun- 
ishment for their ruin, said, with a mocking ac- 
cent and that slender thread of insolence which 
is rather a flavor than a substance: “Speak for 
yourself, sir. I believe in my own judgment.” 

* Prove its value now,” retorted French. “ What 
do you suggest ?”’ 

“ Marriage with Miss Carew,” said Maurice. 

“Your own ?” 

“ Fante de mieux,” was the young officer’s reply. 

** How is this possible when your brother has 
already cut you out?” asked French. 

He accepted the proposal quite quietly, and no 
longer “flew” as he had flown before, when the 
thing had been first mentioned. Of itself alone 
this was the most eloquent sign that could be 
given of the revolution that had been wrought by 
circumstances. 

“Mr. Carew knows how to command; Miss 
Carew is too gentle not to be obedient, and the 
prospect of his daughter’s one day being the law- 
ful owner, by her husband, of the place where he 
was disgraced will reconcile him to the loss of 
his own mastership. He has only this girl, you 
see, and 1 believe he loves her, curmudgeon as 
he is.” 

“ All very fine, Maurice. A scheme on paper 
can be made to look as clear as the sun. The 
hitch comes in the working. How about your 
brother ?” 

“My brother must yield to the force majeure 
of necessity,” answered Maurice, in his off-hand 
way “His sentimental attachment was folly 
from the beginning. It would now be a crime 
if persisted in to the ruining of the family.” 

“She is really a very charming girl,” said 
French, as if deliberating. 

“If it be true that Lord Masdew proposed for 
her, she has had aspirants on a line with our- 
selves,” said Maurice. 

“Yes; but if he did, she refused him; which 
looks like constancy to vour brother, or flying at 
still higher game,” said his father. 

“What higher game could Paston Carew’s 
daughter have, sir, than a marriage with a Clin- 
ton of Clinton ?” asked Maurice, proudly. 

“That's about true,” said French, as the echo. 

“Tt would be a greater honor to Paston than 
to marry her to a title,” philosophized Lady Jane. 
“ Our estimates of things are governed by our own 
personal experience, not by the mere opinions of 
the world; and I am sure that Mr, Carew would 
rather have his foot on Clinton than on any other 
estate in the country. And of course,” she sighed, 
“if Maurice married the girl, we must receive the 
father.” 

“Still, it seems rather hard on Lanfrey,” per- 
sisted French. 

Lady Jane had not been his own first love, and 
he remembered what the loss of his young hope 
had cost him. 





“We all have to suffer in this life,” said Lady 
Jane, piously. 

“ Between a vulgar love-match and self-sacrifice 
for the preservation of the estate, surely even Lan- 
frey could not hesitate!’ said Maurice, as if the 
chance of Lanfrey’s doing his duty to circum- 
stances was one of the most problematic in the 
world. “The very essence of Christianity is in- 
volved in the idea of sacrifice,’ he continued, 
playing to his mother. “ And Lanfrey, if any- 
thing at all but a pudding-head, is a logical Chris- 
tian—even, I believe, to the extent of being a 
Christian socialist !” 

“Never mind what Lanfrey is,” said French, 
with sudden sternness. His man’s sense of fair- 
ness and justice was revolted. “I tell you frank- 
ly, Maurice, I do not like your plan, as things 
are.” 

“ Propose a better,” replied his son, briskly. 

“It is simply too good to be true,” put in Lady 
Jane, in her most decisive, trenchant manner. 
“If Maurice can induce that girl to forego her 
sentimental folly, and if he can make Paston ac- 
cept him as her husband, with a dower that shall 
more than cover the debt, we may think ourselves 
well out of it, French. There will be nothing then 
to fear and nothing to regret.” 

“ Your vounger son will not echo that senti- 
ment, my dear,” said French. ° 

“My younger son will do his duty when the 
time comes,” said Lady Jane, grandly. 

And her husband said no more. He knew his 
wife, and respected her signals. 

He indemnified himself in some measure by a 
savage onslaught on Hugh Arrol, of whom he 
was not afraid; and unloaded his soul of some 
of its bitter cargo by reproaches which he fondly 
hoped would touch the banker’s seared conscience 
as with a red-hot brand, and make his days un- 
easy and his nights oppressive. He hoped in 
vain. Hugh Arrol’s own individual pain and 
peril were too great to leave him the power of 
commiserating another. With all these bad debts 
and abstracted securities on his own hands,-how 
should he care for Freuch Clinton’s annoyance at 
having to eat the bitter bread of—partially—his 
own baking? If he had wanted to keep the es- 
tate intact, he should have banked up, not over- 
flowed. He was not a child who did not under- 
stand the meaning of his actions, nor one who 
looked for supernatural ways whereby to escape 
the assigned consequences. And of what good 
to cry over spilt milk? The thing was done, and 
could not be undone. Paston Carew held the se- 
curities. He was now the sole mortgagee; and 
Mr. Clinton must reckon with him, not the bank. 

All this Hugh Arrol said in his soft voice and 
with his winning manner—a little thinner and 
less rounded off than formerly, perhaps, but 
without patent acridity, and always urbane and 
well-seeming ; while French blustered and bullied 
amain, and lost his temper as easily as a loose 
rider loses his seat—making the expletives fly 
like stones in the road. 

“Tt was a d d ungentlemanlike thing to 
do!” he said, tempestuously, “ You, who knew 
all the circumstances, must have known that 
Paston Carew was the last man in the world I 
would have chosen for my creditor. You must 
have known that you could not injure me more 
than by making this transfer, and that you sold 
me into the hands of my worst enemy when you 
did make it.” 

“My dear sir, what would you have me do?” 
remonstrated Hugh Arrol, blandly, taking up the 
question on its merits, and ignoring the senti- 
ment underlying it as of no more value than a 
bunch of parsley-fern at the base of a granite 
bowlder which has to be blasted for building 
stones. “Some fools made a run on the bank, 
as you know. I was cleaned out, and had no- 
thing for it but to put up the shutters, when in 
came this old sphinx—for all the world like a 
jack-in-the-box with the lid open, or a deus ex 
machind of the Greek stage—and offered to tide 
me over the breakers on the transfer of your se- 
curities. Would you have done differently if you 
had been in my place? Would you have had me 
close the bank and confess to ruin, simply to 
keep those bonds in my own hands? That would 
have been more Quixotic than business-like, and 
in the end would not have advanced you one 
hair’s-breadth. For I should soon have been 
obliged to do what Paston Carew has done, and 
call in the money lent on them, As they could 
not have been redeemed, you would have had just 
the same bit of spelling to learn by heart as now. 
It would have been the same thing in the end.” 

“No, sir; by no means the same thing. You 
are talking confounded humbug, and you know 
it—d d lies, that is the proper word for 
them!” thundered French. ‘We could have 
found a more manageable and less grabbing and 
unfriendly creditor—some one who would have 
taken his interest and been content to wait until 
things had righted themselves, as they will do 
when the mine begins to pay. We could have 
taken them to London, and have offered them to 
my lawyer, who would have found twenty clients 
glad to place their money on good security at 
five per cent.” 

Hugh Arrol slightly smiled, and French Clin- 
ton ‘‘ reared.” 

“You smile at the idea of Clinton being good 
security ?” he asked. 

“T think I could find better,” was the answer. 
“ Good, if you like, as a purchase—but as an in- 
vestment, including punctual payment of the in- 
terest ?” 

He arched his eyebrows to match the interro- 
gation of his voice. 

“Tn no case was it necessary to sell to Paston 
Carew,” reiterated French, who longed to wring 
the neck of the bland, smiling, unctuous banker. 
“ He is not the only capitalist in the world.” 

“ At that.moment he was the only man in the 
world with a rap in his povket, so far as I was 
concerned,” said Mr, Arrol. “It was a bitter pill 








for me too,” he continued, changing bis manner 





to one a little penetrated with pathos—for self- 
pity is pathetic. “You do not seem to recog- 
nize that, Mr. Clinton! I had to knuckle down 
to this man—to own myself beaten but for his 
help—do you think that was a time of roses ?” 

“ What is your bitter pill to me!” said French, 
with the selfishness of pride, the hardness of suf- 
fering. “You might have knuckled down till 
you had worn your knees and fingers bare for 
what I cared. It was your own doing. Why 
were you such a fool as to bolster up those rot- 
ten concerns, as you have done—throwing good 
money after bad, in the vain hope that both 
would come back to you? There is the pinch. 
That is where you have ruined yourself, and where 
you have shown as little business sagacity, Arrol, 
as friendliness to me in your action about the 
securities.” 

“T might retaliate and fling back the dart with 
an additional barb,” said Hugh Arrol, with a 
smile that drove French Clinton nearly frantic. 
“Tf you, my dear sir, had let alone that financial 
hydra on Brent Fell—had not fed its monstrous 
heads as you have done; had not touched bricks 
and mortar—you would not have needed to mort- 
gage so heavily, and you would still be master of 
your own estate. We have both been short- 
sighted in our speculations, my dear sir,” he con- 
tinued, taking a slightly patronizing, slightly for- 
giving tone, which French afterward wondered 
that he had borne so tranquilly ; “and we cannot 
make our folly wisdom by recrimination. I am 
sorry for you and for myself. We are both ina 
hole, and the question is, how to get out of it. 
How we got in is a matter of past history, and 
not to the point. Scolding, too, is a womanish 
pastime at the best—don’t you think so?” 

“What I think, sir, is that you are a scoun- 
drel!” said French Clinton, with additions not 
necessary to record. ‘“ You have acted like a 
blackguard—as you are; and preaching as a ped- 
ant will not make amends. When I want your 
schooling I will ask for it.” 

** And vou shall have it,” said Hugh Arrol, with 
his best manner. “ There is room for it.” 

On which French Clinton, afraid to trust him- 
self longer in a presence which irritated him past 
his self-control, flung out of the room, and Mr. 
Arrol saw him no more. 

When he had gone, the banker wiped the 
moisture from his face, while his smile fell as if 
it had been a mask put on for the occasion. Few 
people would have recognized the bland, debonair, 
honey-voiced Hugh Arrol, who fascinated all wo- 
men and won the good opinion of most men, in 
the dark and frowning, livid and tempestuous be- 
ing who now sat by his table, one hand thrust 
into his rich and curling locks, while he gnawed 
fiercely at the nails of the other. 

“That headstrong fool!” he said to himself. 
“Tt was well for him I had his dirty papers to 
sell to any one! If I could have converted them 
into cash before now, with safety to myself, I 
would have done so; but I was held by fear. So 
much the better. I have given him over to a 
tighter hand than any other would have been. 
Paston will pinch him—let him! It is no affair 
of mine; and that wyvern wants his claws cut. 
If I had kept all the other securities that have 
been given me, as I kept his, things would look a 
little brighter for me than they do. But vive la 
bagatelle!” he said aloud, smoothing his hair, 
preening his mustache, and composing his hand- 
some face to its ordinary smoothness. ‘ While 
we live, let us live. It is time enough to cast up 
our accounts when the day of reckoning comes ! 
Iam sorry for that little fellow at Clear View ; but 
needs must when the devil drives—and he has 
driven me at a spanking pace for the last five or 
six years! And I am not out of the wood yet. 
Quite the contrary, I am deeper and deeper in it ; 
and I foresee only one thing left me: that night 
journey by express—name and identity lost—the 
dark eyes and olive gardens of beautiful Andalu- 
sia—and English fogs and east winds left be- 
hind me, as a memory; like the securities of my 
fair clients!” 

In which category of future chances and cir- 
cumstances le forgot his wife as if she had nev- 
er been. 

When he remembered her he smiled. 

“T wonder which she will stick to?” he said 
to himself. “I faney to me. That medieval 
ape has not backbone enough. Besides, he has 
turned traitor and has gone off to fresh fields. 
What a muddle it all is! And the purists who 
howl when the door flies open—as sometimes it 
does !” 

(To BE CONTINUED.) 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

NSTEAD of resuming his investigation of 

South’s brain—which, perhaps, was not so in- 
teresting under the microscope as might have 
been expected from the importance of that organ 
in life—Fitzpiers reclined and ruminated on the 
interview. Grace’s curious susceptibility to his 
presence—though it was as if the currents of her 
life were disturbed rather than attracted by him 
—added a special interest to her general charm. 
Fitzpiers was in a distinct degree scientific, being 
ready and zealous to interrogate all physical mani- 
festations, but primarily he was an idealist. He 
believed that behind the imperfect lay the per- 
fect; that rare things were to be discovered 
amidst a bulk of commonplace; that results in a 
new and untried case might be different from 
those in other cases where the conditions had 
been precisely similar. Regarding his own per- 
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sonality as one of unbounded possibilities, be- 
cause it was his own—notwithstanding that the 
factors of his life had worked out a sorry product 
for thousands—he saw nothing but what was regu- 
Jar in his discovery at Hintock of an altogether 
exceptional being of the other sex, who for no- 
body else would have had any existence. 

One habit of Fitzpiers’s—commoner in dream- 
ers of more advanced age than in men of his 
years—was that of talking to himself. He paced 
round his room with a selective tread upon the 
more prominent blooms of the carpet, and mur- 
mured, “This phenomenal girl will be the light 
of my life while I am at Hintock ; and the special 
beauty of the situation is that our attitude and 
relations to each other will be purely spiritual. 
Socially, we can never be intimate. Anything 
like matrimonial intentions toward her, charming 
as she is, would be absurd. They would spoil the 
ethereal character of my regard. And, indeed, [ 
have other aims on the practical side of my life.” 

Fitzpiers bestowed a regulation thought on the 
advantageous marriage he was bound to make 
with a woman of family as good as his own, and 
of purse much longer. But as an object of con- 
templation for the present, as objective spirit 
rather than corporeal presence, Grace Melbury 
would serve to keep his soul alive and to relieve 
the monotony of his days. 

His first notion—acquired from the mere sight 
of her, without converse—that of an idle and vul 
gar flirtation with a timber-merchant’s pretty 
daughter, grated painfully upon him, now that he 
had found what Grace intrinsically was. Per 
sonal intercourse with such as she could take no 
lower form than intellectual communion, and mu- 
tual explorations of the world of thought. Since 
he could not call at her father’s, having no prac- 
tical views, cursory encounters in the lane, in the 
wood, coming and going to and from church, or 
in passing her dwelling, were what the acquaint- 
ance would have to feed on. 

Such anticipated glimpses of her now and then 
realized themselves in the event. Rencounters 
of not more than a minute’s duration, frequently 
repeated, will build up mutual interest, even an 
intimacy, in a lonely place. Theirs grew as im- 
perceptibly as the tree twigs budded. There 
never was a particular moment at which it could 
be said they became friends; vet a delicate un- 
derstanding now existed between two who in the 
winter had been strangers. 

Spring weather came on rather suddenly, the 
unsealing of buds that had long been swollen 
accomplishing itself in the space of one warm 
night. The rush of sap in the veins of the trees 
could almost be heard. The flowers of late April 
took up a position unseen, and looked as if they 
had been blooming a long while, though there 
had been no trace of them the day before yester- 
day; birds began not to mind getting wet. In- 
door people said they had heard the nightingale, 
to which out-door people replied contemptuously 
that they had heard him a fortnight before. 

The young doctor’s practice being scarcely so 
large as a London surgeon's, he frequently walked 
in the wood. Indeed, such practice as he had he 
did not follow up with the assiduity that would have 
been necessary for developing it to exceptional 
proportions. One day, book in hand, he walked 
in a part of the wood where the trees were main- 
ly oaks. It was a calm afternoon, and there was 
everywhere around that sign of great undertak- 
ings on the part of vegetable nature which is 
apt to fill reflective human beings who are not 
undertaking much themselves with a sudden un- 
easiness at the contrast. He heard in the dis- 
tance a curious sound, something like the quack 
of a duck, which, though it was common enough 
here about this time, was not common to him. 

Looking through the trees, Fitzpiers soon per- 
ceived the origin of the noise. The barking sea 
son had just commenced, and what he had heard 
was the tear of the ripping-tool as it ploughed its 
way along the sticky parting between the trunk 
and the rind. Melbury did a large business in 
bark, and as he was Grace’s father, and possibly 
might be found on the spot, Fitzpiers was at- 
tracted to the scene even more than he might 
have been by its intrinsic interest. When he got 
nearer he recognized among the workmen the 
two Timothys, and Robert Creedle, who probably 
had been “lent” by Winterborne; Marty South 
also assisted. 

Each tree doomed to this flaving process was 
first attacked by Creedle; with a small billhook 
he carefully freed the collar of the tree from 
twigs and patches of moss which encrusted it to 
a height of a foot or two above the ground, an 
operation comparable to the little toilette of the 
executioner’s victim, After this it was barked 
in its erect position to a point as high as a man 
could reach. If a fine product of vegetable na- 
ture could ever be said to look ridiculous, it was 
the case now, when the oak stood naked-legged, 
and as if ashamed, till the axeman came and cut 
a ring round it, and the two Timothys finished 
the work with the crosscut-saw, 

As soon as it had fallen the barkers attacked 
it like locusts, and in a short time not a particle 
of rind was left on the trunk and larger limbs. 
Marty South was an adept at peeling the upper 
parts, and there she stood encaged amid the mass 
of twigs and buds like a great bird, ranning her 
tool into the smallest branches, beyond the fur- 
thest pcints to which the skill and patience of 
the men enabled them to proceed — branches 
which, in their lifetime, had swayed high above 
the bulk of the wood, and caught the latest and 
earliest rays of the sun and moon while the lower 
part of the forest was still im darkness. 

“You seem to have a better instrument than 
they, Macty,” said Fitzpiers. 

“No, sir,” she said, holding up the tool—a 
horse’s leg-bone fitted into a handle and filed to 
an edge—‘“’tis only that they've less: patience 
with the twigs, because their time is worth more 
than mine.” 

Allittle shed had been constructed on the spot, 





of thatched hurdles and boughs, and in front of 
it was a fire, over which a kettle sang. Fitzpiers 
sat down inside the shelter, and went on with his 
reading, except when he looked up to observe the 
scene and the actors. The thought that he might 
settle here and become welded in with this sylvan 
life by marrying Grace Melbury crossed his mind 
for a moment. Why should he go further into 
the world than where he was? ‘The secret of 
quiet happiness lay in limiting the ideas and as- 
pirations ; these men’s thoughts were contermi- 
nous with the margin of the Hintock woodlands, 
and why should not his be likewise limited, a 
small practice amovg the people around him be- 
ing the bound of his desires ? 

Presently Marty South discontinued her opera- 
tions upon the quivering boughs, came out from 
the reclining oak, and prepared tea. When it was 
ready, the men were called, and Fitzpiers being 
in a mood to join, sat down with them. 

The latent reason of his lingering here so long 
revealed itself when the faint creaking of the 
joints of a vehicle became audible, and one of 
the men said, “ Here’s he.” Turning their heads, 
they saw Melbury’s gig approaching, the wheels 
muffled by the yielding moss. 

The timber-merchant was on foot leading the 
horse, looking back at every few steps to caution 
his daughter, who kept her seat, where and how 
to duck her head so as to avoid the overhanging 
branches. They stopped at the spot where the 
bark-ripping had been temporarily suspended ; 
Melbury cursorily examined the heaps of bark, 
and drawing neav to where the workmen were 
sitting down, accepted their shouted invitation to 
have a dish of tea, for which purpose he hitched 
the horse to a bough. Grace declined to take 
any of their beverage, and remained in her place 
in the vehicle, looking dreamily at the sunlight 
that came in thin threads through the hollies 
with which the oaks were interspersed. 

When Melbury stepped up close to the shelter, 
he for the first time perceived that the doctor 
was present, and warmly appreciated Fitzpiers’s 
invitation to sit down on the log beside him. 

“Bless my heart, who would have thought of 
finding you here!” he said, obviously much pleased 
at the circumstance. “I wonder, now, if my 
daughter knows you are so nigh at hand? I 
don’t expect she do.” 

He looked out toward the gig wherein Grace 
sat, her face still turned in the opposite Uirection. 
“She doesn’t see us. Well,never mind: let her be.” 

Grace was indeed quite unconscious of Fitz- 
piers’s propinquity. She was thinking of some- 
thing which had little connection with the scene 
before her—thinking of her friend, lost as soon 
as found, Mrs. Charmond; of her capricious con- 
duct, and of the contrasting scenes she was pos- 
sibly enjoying at that very moment in other 
climes, to which Grace herself had hoped to be 
introduced by her friend’s means. She wonder- 
ed if this patronizing lady would return to Hin- 
tock during the summer, and whether the ac- 
quaintance which had been nipped on the last 
occasion of her residence there would develop on 
the next. 

Melbury told ancient timber-stories as he sat, 
relating them directly to Fitzpiers, and obliquely 
to the men, who had heard them often before. 
Marty, who poured out the tea, was just saying, 
“T think I'll take out a cup to Miss Grace,” when 
they heard a clashing of the gig harness, and 
turning round, Melbury saw that the horse had 
become restless, and was jerking about the vehi- 
cle in a way which alarmed its occupant, though 
she refrained from screaming. Melbury jumped 
up immediately, but not more quickly than Fitz- 
piers, and while her father ran to the horse’s 
head and speedily began to control him, Fitzpiers 
was alongside the gig assisting Grace to descend. 
Her surprise at his appearance was so great that, 
far from making a calm and independent de- 
scent, she was very nearly lifted down in his 
arms. He relinquished her when she touched 
ground, and hoped she was not frightened. 

‘Qh no, not much,” she managed to say 
“There was no danger—-unless he had run under 
the trees where the boughs are low enough to hit 
my head” 

“ Which was by no means an impossibility, and 
justifies any amount of alarm.” 

He referred to what he thought he saw written 
in her face,and she could not tell him that this 
had little to do with the horse, but much with 
himself. His contiguity had, in fact, the same 
effect upon her as those former occasions on 
which he had come closer to her than usual—that 
of producing in her an unaccountable tendency to 
tearfulness. Melbury soon put the horse to rights, 
and seeing that Grace was safe, turned again to 
the work-people. His daughter’s nervous dis- 
tress had passed off in a few moments, and she 
said quite gayly to Fitzpiers, as she walked with 
him toward the group: “ There’s destiny in it, you 
see. I was doomed to join in your picnic, al- 
though I did not intend to do so.” 

Marty prepared her a comfortable place, and 
she sat down in the circle and listened to Fitz- 
piers while he drew from her father and the bark- 
rippers sundry narratives, their fathers’, their 
grandfathers’, and their own adventures in these 
woods ; of the mysterious sights they had seeun— 
only to be accounted for by supernatural agency ; 
of white witches and black witches; and the 
standard story of the spirits of the two brothers 
who had fonght and fallen, and had haunted Hin- 
tock House till they were exorcised by the priest, 
and compelled to retreat to a swamp in this very 
wood, whence they were returning to their old 
quarters at the rate of a cock’s stride every New- 
Year's Day; hence the local saying, “On New- 
Year’s tide, a cock’s stride.” 

It was a pleasant time: The smoke from the 
little fire of peeled sticks rose between the sitters 
and the sunlight, and behind its blue veil stretch- 
ed the naked arms of the prostrate trees. The 
smell of the uncovered sap mingled with the 
smell of the burning wood, and the sticky inner 





surface of the seattered bark glistened as it re- 
vealed its pale madder hues to the eye. Melbury 
was so highly satisfied at having Fitzpiers as a 
sort of guest that he would have sat on for any 
length of time, but Grace, on whom Fitzpiers’s 
eyes only too frequently-alighted, seemed to think 
it incumbent upon her to make a show of going; 
and her father thereupon accompanied her to the 
vehicle. 

As the doctor had helped her out of it, he ap- 
peared to think that he had excellent reasons for 
helping her in, and performed the attention lin- 
geringly enough. 

““What were you almost in tears about just 
now ?” he asked, softly. 

“IT don’t know,” she said: and the words were 
strictly true. 

Melbury mounted on the other side, and they 
drove on out of the grove, their wheels silently 
crushing delicate-patterned mosses, hvacinths, 
primroses, lords-and-ladies, and other strange 
plants, and cracking up little sticks that lay across 
the track. Their way homeward ran along the 
crest of a lofty hill, whence on the right they be- 
held a wide valley, differing both in feature and 
atmosphere from that of the Hintock precincts. 
It was the cider country, which met the woodland 
district on the axis of this hill. Over the vale 
the air was blue as sapphire—such a blue as out- 
side that apple valley was never seen. Under the 
blue the orchards were in a blaze of bloom, some 
of the richly flowered trees running almost up to 
where they drove along. Over a gate, which 
opened down the incline, a man leant on his arms, 
regarding this fair promise so intently that he did 
not observe their passing. 

“That was Giles,” said Melbury when they had 
gone by. ‘ 

“Was it? Poor Giles!” said she. 

“All that blooth means heavy autumn work 
for him and his hands. If no blight happens 
before the setting, the apple yield will be such as 
we have not had for years.” 

Meanwhile in the wood they had come from, 
the men had sat on so long that they were indis- 
posed to begin work again that evening; they 
were paid by the ton, and their time for labor 
was as they chose. They placed the last gather- 
ings of bark in rows for the curers, which led 
them further and further away from the shed; 
and thus they gradually withdrew as the sun 
went down. 

Fitzpiers lingered yet. He had opened his 
book again, though he could hardly see a word 
in it, and sat before the dying fire, scarcely know- 
ing of the men’s departure. He dreamed and 
mused till his consciousness seemed to occupy the 
whole space of woodland around, so little was 
there of jarring sight or sound to hinder perfect 
unity with the sentiment of the place. The idea 
returned upon him of sacrificing all practical 
aims to live in calm contentment here, and in- 
stead of going on elaborating new conceptions 
with infinite pains, to accept quiet domesticity ac- 
cording to oldest and homeliest notions. These 
reflections detained him till the wood was em- 
browned with the coming night, and the shy little 
bird of this dusky time had begun to pour out 
all the intensity of his eloquence from a bush not 
very far off. 

Fitzpiers’s eyes commanded as much of the 
ground in front as was open. Entering upon 
this he saw a figure, whose direction of move- 
ment was toward the spot where he sat. The 
surgeon was quite shrouded from observation by 
the recessed shadow of the hut, and there was no 
reason why he should move till the stranger had 
passed by. The shape resolved itself into a wo- 
man’s; she was looking on the ground, and walk- 
ing slowly as if searching for something that had 
been lost, her course being precisely that of Mr. 
Melbury’s gig. Fitzpiers by a sort of divination 
jumped to the idea that the figure was Grace’s ; 
her nearer approach made the guess a certainty. 

Yes, she was looking for something; and she 
came round by the prostrate trees that would 
have been invisible but for the white nakedness 
which enabled her to avoid them easily. Thus 
she approached the heap of ashes, and acting 
upon what was suggested by a still shining ember 
or two, she took a stick and stirred the heap, 
which thereupon burst into a flame. On looking 
around by the light thus obtained she for the first 
time saw the illumined face of Fitzpiers, precisely 
in the spot where she had left him. 

Grace gave a start and a scream; the place 
had been associated with him in her thoughts, 
but she had not expected to find him there still. 
Fitzpiers lost not a moment in rising and going 
to her side. 

“T frightened you dreadfully, I know,” he said. 
“T ought to have spoken; but I did not at first 
expect it to be you. 
ever since.” 

He was actually supporting her by his arm as 
though under the impression that she was quite 
overcome, and in danger of falling. As soon as 
she could collect her ideas she gently withdrew 
from his grasp, and explained what she had re- 
turned for; in getting up or down from the gig, 
or when sitting by the hut fire, she had dropped 
her purse. 

“Now we will find it,” said Fitzpiers. 

He threw an armful of last year’s leaves on to 
the fire, which made the flame leap higher, and 
the encompassing shades to weave themselves 
into a denser contrast, turning eve into niglit in 
a moment. By this radiance they groped about 
on their bands and knees, till Fitzpiers rested on 
his elbow and looked at Grace. ‘“ We almost 
always meet in odd circumstances,” he said; 
“and this is one of the oddest. I wonder if it 
means anything ?” 

“Oh no, I am sure it doesn’t,” said Grace in 
haste, quickly assuming an erect posture. “ Pray 
don’t say it any more.” 

“I hope there was not much money in the 
purse,” said Fitzpiers, rising to his feet more 
slowly, and brushing the leaves from his trousers. 


I have been sitting here 





“Searcely any. I cared most about the purse 
itself, because it was given me. Indeed, money 
is of little more use at Hintock than on Crusoe’s 
island; tkere’s hardly any way of spending it.” 

They had given up the search when Fitzpiers 
discerned something by his foot. “ Here it is,” 
he said, “‘so that your father, mother, friend, or 
admirer will not have his or ber feelings hurt 
by a sense of your negligence, after all.” 

“Oh, he knows nothing of what I do now.” 

“The admirer ?” said Fitzpiers, slyly. 

“T don’t know if you would call him that,” 
said Grace, with simplicity. “The admirer is a 
superficial, conditional creature, and this person 
is quite different.” 

“ He has all the cardinal virtues.” 
“ Perhaps; though I don’t know them precise- 
iy.” 

“You unconsciously practise them, Miss Mel- 
bury, which is better. According to Schleier- 
macher they are Fortitude, Discretion, Wisdom, 
and Love; and his is the best list that I know.” 

“Tam afraid poor—” She was going to say 
that she feared Winterborne—the giver of the 
purse years before—had not much discretion, 
though he had all the other three; but she de- 
termined to go no further in this direction, and 
was silent. 

These half-revelations made a perceptible dif- 
ference in Fitzpiers. His sense of personal su- 
periority wasted away, and Grace assumed in 
his eves the true aspect of a mistress in her lov- 
er’s regard. 


“Miss Melbury,” he said, suddenly, “I divine 
that this virtuous man you mention has been re- 
fused by you 2” 

She could do no otherwise than admit it. 

“I did not inquire without good reason. God 
forbid that I should kneel in another’s place at 
any shrine unfairly. But, my dear Miss Melbury, 
now that he is gone, may I draw near ?” 

“I—I can’t say anything about that!” she 
cried, quickly. “ Because when a man has been 
refused you feel pity for him, and like him more 
than you did before.” 

This increasing complication added still more 
value to Grace in the surgeon’s eyes : it rendered 
her adorable, ‘“ But cannot you say ?” he pleaded, 
distracted|\ 

“Td rather not; I think I must go home at 
once.” 

“Oh yes,” said Fitzpiers. But as he did not 
move she felt it awkward to walk straight away 
from him; and so they stood silently together. 
A diversion was created by the accident of two 
birds, that had either been roosting above their 
heads or nesting there, tumbling one over the 
other into the hot ashes at their feet, appar- 
ently engrossed in a desperate quarrel that pre- 
vented the use of their wings. They speedily 
parted, however, and flew up, and were seen no 
more. 

“That's the end of what is called love!” said 
some one, 

The speaker was neither Grace nor Fitzpiers, 
but Marty South, who approached with her face 
turned up to the sky in her endeavor to trace the 
birds. Suddenly perceiving Grace, she exclaimed, 
*“ Oh—Miss Melbury !—I have been following they 
pigeons, and didn’t see you. And here’s Mr. 
Winterborne !” she continued, shyly, as she look- 
ed toward Fitzpiers, who stood in the background, 

“Marty,” Grace interrupted, “I want you to 
walk home with me—will you? Come along.’ 
And without lingering longer she took hold of 
Marty’s arm and led her away. 

They went between tle spectral arms of the 
peeled trees as they lay, and onward among the 
growing trees, by a path where there were no 
oaks, and no barking, and no Fitzpiers—nothing 
but copse wood, between which the primroses 
could be discerned in pale bunches. “ I—didn’t 
know Mr. Winterborne was there,” said Marty, 
breaking the silence when tuey had nearly reach- 
ed Grace’s door. : 

“Nor was he,” 


“ 


said Grace, 

Sut, Miss Melbury—I saw him.” 
“No,” said Grace. “It was 

Giles Winterborne is nothing to me.” 


somebody else. 


[TO BE CONTINUED.) 





Fringe for Rug. 
See illustration on page 617. 


For this fringe for a canvas rug a two-inch band of 
dark-colored felt, notched at the outer edge, is set 
around on the canvas, with the edges finished with a 
couching of thick rug wool, sewed down with windi: Zz 
stitches in tinselled wool. The canvas projecting be- 
yond the felt is ravelled. In the spaces between the 
notches and at the tips strands of variously colored 
wool are knotted in for a longer fringe, which is tied 
into tassels with metallic cord. 


Work-Sachet. 
See illustration on page 617. 


A piror of dark-colored plush fourteen inches long 
by eight wide forms the outside of the pocket. The 
middie four inches of the plush are covered by a band 
of embroidery worked in colored silks and gold thread 
on a ground of écru Congress canvas. A narrow gold 
galloon covers the edges of the canvas. The plush is 
lined with satin and stiffly interlined, and one end is 
folded over to form the pocket, while the other has the 
coruers sloped off and is folded down for the flap. 





USEFUL RECIPES. 

Foam Savor.—One teacupful of sugar; two-thirds 
of a cupful of butter; one tablespoonful of flour, beaten 
together until smooth. Put all these ingredients over 
the fire in a small stew-pan, and stir in rapidly three 
gills of boiling water. Season with nutmeg. 

Rior anp Hominy Drors. —Dissolve one tablespoon- 
ful of butter in half a pint of milk; add one teaspoon- 
ful of salt; a half-pint of very well boiled small hom- 
iny or samp; a half-pint of boiled rice; two eggs; 
euough flour to make into a rather thick batter. Al- 
low a teacupfual to this quantity of other materia). 
Beat »ll well together, and drop a tablespoonfal at a 
time on buttered tin sheets, and bake in a moderate 
oven, or in cakes upon a griddle, when the batter 
should be made thinner, with milk, if you have it, 
otherwise water. 
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THE BATTLE OF LAKE CHAMPLAIN. 


N the morning of Sunday, the 11th of September, 1814, a great bat- 

tle was fought between the Americans and the British on the wa- 
ters of Lake Champlain. Captain Macdonough, of gallant memory, had 
command of the United States squadron, which lay parallel to the coast, 
near the outlet of the Saranac River. At its extreme northern end was 
the Hagle,a brig of twenty guns and one hundred men; at the extreme 
southern end the Preble, a sloop of seven guns and thirty men; while be- 
tween the two were the Saratoga, a ship of twenty-six guns and two hun- 
dred and twelve men, and the Ticonderoga, a schooner of seventeen guns 
and one hundred and ten men. Behind them lay a row of ten gun-boats 
or galleys, six of which mounted two guns each, and four of which 
mounted one gun each, the average crew consisting of thirty-five men. 
So that, all told, the American force was composed of fourteen vessels, 
with eighty-six guns and eight hundred and fifty men. 

The British force was much superior: the heavy frigate Confiance 
with her thirty-seven guns and three hundred men; the brig Linnet, 
with her sixteen guns and one hundred men; the sloops Chubb and Finch, 
with their eleven guns and forty men apiece; and thirteen gun-boats, 
mounting one or two guns each, making a total of seventeen vessels to 
the thirteen of the Americans, ninety-six guns to the eighty-six of the 
Americans, and one thousand men to the eight hundred and fifty of the 
Americans, 

It was eight bells, with a good breeze, when Captain Macdonough gave 
orders to prepare for fight, having seen at daybreak the whole force of 
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THE BATTLE OF LAKE CHAMPLAIN, SEPTEMBE! 


the enemy approaching him. His vessels rode at anchor, and their decks 
were cleared. Some chicken-coops on the Saratoga were thrown over- 
board, and their late occupants allowed to roam about the vessel as they 
pleased ; and just as the Hagle began the battle by discharging.a broadside 
from her four largest guns, a young cock flew upon a gua-slide of the 
Saratoga and crew loud and lustily. The omen pleased the sailors, and 
they gave three cheers. It was a presage of victory. 

The broadside had been effective, and Captain Macdonough sighted an- 
other gun, whose shot played partial havoc with the British frigate Con- 
fiance, and killed or wounded several of her men. She continued her 
advance, however, accompanied by her convoys, but was compelled to 
anchor within four hundred yards of the Americans. From this position 
she fired a terrific broadside of sixteen guns, mainly at the Saratoga, Cap- 
tain Macdonough’s ship, killing forty of her men, whose bodies were so 
much in the way that the hatches were opened in order to send them down. 

The cannonade had now become general. Presently the American brig 
Eagle sent a furious broadside into the British sleop Chubb, which had 
got detached from her moorings, and was drifting almost under the 
noses of the Americans. The onset was too much for her. She struck 
her flag, and was towed to the mouth of the Saranac River, with half 
her crew disabled, scarcely fifteen minutes after the enemy had dropped 
anchor. Within an hour her sister sloop, the Finch, had drifted in a 
disabled condition upon a shoal, and been captured. 

But it was not all triumph for the valorous Americans. Their little 
sloop, the Preble, had been driven inshore, and was rendered useless; 
their schooner, the Ticonderoga, next to the Preble, was compelled to 





meet the combined force of the enemy’s gun-boats, which, despite the 
showers of canister, grape, and musket-balls that fell from the Ziconder- 
oga, succeeded in getting so near as alinost to be able to board her; | 
and their flag-ship, the Saratoga, was left without a single available gun 
on her starboard side. 

At this critical juncture the hawser was passed under her bows, and | 
aft to her starboard quarter, thus bringing her stern around to the west- 
ward, and all her larboard guns into play upon the frigate Confiance, 
commanded by Captain Downie, the leader of the British forces. She 
also tried to get her stern around, after her guns on the larboard side had 
been silenced by the Saratoga, but in vain. In two hours and a quarter 
the proud vessel was forced to lower her flag, and fifteen minutes after- 
ward her consort, the Linnet, followed suit. The British gunboats, see- 
ing the unhappy plight of the principal members of the squadron, 
brought their flags down also, and of the seventeen British ensigns that 
floated at the commencement of the engagement, not one was left to the 
temptation of the brisk breeze. 

It was a famous victory. Captain Macdonough (says Mr. James Feni- | 
more Cooper, in his history of the engagement), already very favorably | 
known to the service for his personal intrepidity, obtained a vast accession | 
of reputation by the results of this day. His dispositions for receiving | 
the attack were highly judicious’ and seaman-like. By the manner in 
which he anchored his vessels he completely made all his force available. 
His personal deportment, like that of Captain Perry in the battle 6£ Lake 
Erie, was the subject of general admiration in his little squadron. His 
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own ship, and although lying against a vessel of double the force and 
nearly double the tonnage of the Saratoga, he met and resisted her attack 
with a constaney that seemed to set defeat at defiance. It is of interest 
to note here that one of the gallant Commodore’s sons, who still survives, 
is Mr, A. R. Macdonough, the well-known author and railroad man. 

To this memorable and thrilling scene Mr. Davidson’s picture fully in- 
troduces us. The Confiance has just struck her flag, and not a moment 
too soon; the Saratoga has not yet ceased discharging broadsides at 
her, amidst dense clouds of smoke and the resounding cheers of as brave 
sailors as ever swabbed a gun; and there, close by, is the Hagle, whose 
men are only clearing away the wreckage because it impedes their move- 
ments on deck. Neither vanquished nor disheartened, they seem almost 
sorry that the fighting is over, and quite inclined to mock at the reckless 
and ineffective gunnery of the enemy’s brig Linnet, which, in a badly 
dismantled condition, is firing away as if trying to hit anything within 
range. The Chubb, however, knows when she has got enough; she is 


| content with being towed to the mouth of the Saranac, while the sharp- 


shooters of the tough old Zicond-roga pick off the officers and seamen 
of the British galleys as they skim the emerald waters of the rippled lake 
in a vain attempt to make their escape. 

Not less than twelve vessels were engaged in this contest, but Mr. 
Davidson has had no trouble in marshalling them. The composition of 
his picture is easy, simple, and sufficient; he handles his ships like the 
Commodore himself. Having seized a felicitous moment in the fight, 
he has depicted it in the spirit not only of a historian, but also of an ar- 
tist and a painter. The sentiment of the atmosphere and the sky assists 








sy J. O. Davison. 


the nautical effect, and the whole is made homogeneous by the stamp of 
a personal impression. Accordingly we see no trace of a lust for impos- 
sible and useless effects, no putting of the seascape in a strait-jacket, 
no indecision, no vacancy. The picture is in every sense a piece of 
marine painting, as well as a transcript of naval history; and it forces 
upon the spectator the conviction that its author knows ships, has lived 
among them, has studied their traits in repose and in action, and has 
painted marines before, so facile is the handling of his material, and so 
sure the adaptation of pictorial means to ends. 

What is the most difficult result to reach in producing such a work 
as Mr. Davidson’s “ Battle of Lake Champlain?” What is the one chief 
conspicuous quality which the student of historical painting in this coun- 
try would expect to miss, when told that such a subject had been handled 
in an American studio? We answer, vitality; that attribute of a pic- 
torial representation in which resides its life. Of painted ships and 
painted oceans we have had thousands of square acres of canvases. The 
walls of our galleries, public and private, abound in them; and if, per- 
chance, the ships are absent, why, there Washington, or some other 
hero, crossing the Delaware, or some other river, in a row-boat. Visitors 
to a recent National Academy Exhibition, we venture to say, appreciated 
the fact that Mr. Davidson's large pictorial marine, inadequately hung as 
it was, constituted a simple, frank, noble presentation of a memorable 
and most honorable American battle, where brave men, led by brave men, 
exposed and sacrificed their lives for their country, exhibiting meanwhile 
a skill, an intelligence, so excellent that the vanquished enemy made re- 
cognition of it. The impression of the scene, as he has depicted it, pos- 











sesses great force and weight. It cannot vat make itself felt; while to 
the spectator who has eyes to see them the fine technical features of the 
delineation are their own appeal. Mr. Davidson, of course, knows that 
there is a boundary line between what art should express and what lit 
erature should express; but he has performed his task so st 
that one does not stop to inquire at just what point he has di 
line 

The thing most worth noticing, perhaps, is that the painter took a his- 
torical subject at all. 


essfully 


awn that 






The fashion of the day in seascape and in land 
scape as well is for mere scenery or views, without regard to distinctive 
character An effect of color and line, a sunset or twilight or sunrise, a 
misty morning, or foggy noon, or moonlight night—marine painting in 
these days seldom gets beyond what it designates the picturesque 
if the funetion of a work of art is to produce 


; but 


an emotion in him who 


| contemplates it, and if the quality of the work depends upon the quality 


of the emotion, surely worth one’s while is the pictorial delineation of a 
scene like that of the battle of Lake Champlain, which stirs the patri- 
otic impulses, and is aglow with the dulce et decorum est pro patria mori. 

In at least one respect—perhaps in more—Mr. Davidson’s marine re- 
sembles the best marines of Turner. It lends itself gracefully to repro- 
duction with the burin. The engraving presented above is, we believe, 
an adequate exponent of the original, which was painted from careful 
sketches made on the scene of the conflict, and a copperplate engraving 
made shortly after the battle gave invaluable details regarding the con- 
dition of the ships at the close of the fight. 


The painting now hangs 
| in a residence overlooking the battle-ground 


Its size is 34 x 74 feet. 
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WENT SHOPPING. 

BY MRS. MARY A. DENISON. 
ae \ yy HEN you going to Philadelphy, Mart ?” 
\ asked Mrs. Santha Ann Greenway, as 
she rinsed the coffee cups and placed them on 
the waiter. “To-morrer? I’m so glad! My 
chicken an’ butter money is come to consid’able 
this quarter, an’ I want lots oc’ new things. 
Think you could git ’em? Seems a pity for me 
to lose a whole day, an’ spend more’n two dol- 
lars on them pesky kears, when you’ve got to go 
on business. I guess you could suit me; you 

use’ ter do all yer mother’s shopping.” 

“Well, I could try, Santhy Ann; but I don’ 
know. Women’s fixin’s is so cur’us! What 
you got to git?” 

“T’ve got to have some caliker gownds, fust 
an’ foremost, I s’pose, and Achsy wants a few 
fixin’s. However, it won’t trouble you much, 
for I'll have ’em all writ out. An’, father, you 
must git some homespun for yourself. You 
reely hain’t got nothin’ much ‘sides your weddin’ 
suit, an’ mussy knows that ought to be wore 
out, though it don’t look disrespectable yet ; only 
I never did like them swallow’s tails.” 

“Pa going to the city?” asked Achsa Jane, a 
girl of sixteen, coming in with a big loaf of rye 
bread hot from the kitchen stove. “Oh, pa, 
please do take me.” 

“He can’t, Achsy; not just yit,” said her mo- 
ther. “You wouldn’t want to go with your last 
year’s bunnet on, that you ain’t willin’ to wear to 
picnics even. You'd better set down what 
things you can’t do without very well, but you 
must make the list short, Achsy, ’nless vour fa- 
ther should git more than he expects—more 
money, | mean.” 

“Pll make two lists,” said Achsa, laughing— 
“one for short fodder, and the other for long. 
Well, I forgot,” she added, as her mother looked 
her disapprobation ; ‘I meant money.” 

“She’s a reg’lar boy, mother,” said the farmer, 
with a cliuckle, “ an’ she always will be.” 

“You'll take the big spring wagon, I s’pose,” 
said his wife. “I wish you'd git that five-gallon 
can full of oil.” 

“T do hate peskily to take that can,” said the 
farmer; “it’s alleys a-running over with the least 
jolting; but I s’pose I'll hev to. Fix it as tight 
as you can, and hev everything in readiness by 
seven. Mind, I don’t wait for no one, you know, 
Santhy Ann.” 

“Oh, don’t you worry,” said the farmer’s wife, 
absently, solving the problem in her mind of how 
far to make twenty-five dollars go, and how to 
suit prices to the exigencies of her many needs. 
“There's table-linen an’ towels!” she ejaculated, 
meutally, “ an’ a piece or two of cotton cloth, an’ 
things for Achsy—’twon’t do not to git her a 
gown or two, a ribbon, an’ a new hat. Oh dear! 
I wish I could go! Ef ’twa’n’t for my back, ef 
only I could stan’ that wagon ; but I can’t think o’ 
Jayin’ out two or three dollars on them kears. 
I'd ruther spend it in groceries. I wish I dare 
to trust Achsy, but she’s young an’ flighty, an’ ud 
be taken with every new thing she saw. No. 
Mart’s got extraordinary judgment—at least he 
used ter hev—an’ I kin trust him, ’specially as 
there’s law against liquor.” 

Poor Santha Ann, She had been imposed upon 
by some good neighbor of limited knowledge, and 
thought that all the bar-rooms in all the principal 
cities had been closed. Mart had never in his 
life been, so to say, drunk; but once or twice he 
had been overcome to the extent of taking a 
broomstick for Santha Ann, and sour milk for 
molasses ; still, that was in the dusk of long years 
ago. As a general thing, he never touched the 
“critter,” as his wife called it. 

“Now don’t let any one impose on ve, Mart,” 
she said, chucking him under the chin with wifely 
jollity; as she tied his madder red “ hankercher” 
round his big brown neck. “ You've got a good 
deal of your own money “long with ye, as well as 
mine; spend as litle as ye can, but git things 
that’s needed.” 

“And don’t forgit to buy me a book, pa,” 
added Achsa, “and something sweet and nice. I 
wish ice-cream could be froze into a solid chunk. 
I'd like some o’ that, now.” 

“'Member the homespun, an’ don’t bring me 
home no present on no account,” said his wife, 
smilingly. 

As they stood there side by side, mother and 
daughter, Mart, looking back, thought to him- 
self: “ Seems’s if I could go to fallin’ in love over 
ayven with Santhy Ann. She don’t look much 
older than Achsy—she don’t, that’s a fact—an’ I 
will bring her home a present.” 

Off rattled the big wagon behind the two pow- 
erful gray horses, and the mother and daughter 
went to their daily tasks full of pleasurable an- 
ticipations. 

Mart sat jauntily behind his grays, speculating 
on the probability of coming back full-handed. 
He had secretly put a little money for specula- 
tion in the hands of a business friend, quite pre- 
pared to lose it, but still hopeful. Scarcely had 
he reached the city when he met this same old 
acquaintance. 

“Good news for vou!” cried the latter. “I 
made a little cool hundred for you on that ven- 
ture. Do you want the money now, or shall I 
invest again ?” 

“ Well, I rayther guess I'll take it now,” said 
Mart, with bounding pulses, “an’ try agen some 
other time. 1[’m in for business, and there’s lots 
to be done for the folks to home. They don’t 
know nothing about this, you see, an’ I kinder 
want to surprise ’em.” 

* Very good; you shall have it. Come right 
in here to this restaurant, and I'll settle with you.” 

he two men entered. Lunch was ordered, 
and with the lanch wine. 

“ Lwwid Santhy Aun I wouldn't drink no liquor,” 
said Mart. ‘“ You see, it goes to my head before I 
know it, an’ I’ve got considerable business to do.” 


’ 








“Liquor! You wouldn’t call this mild and 
harmless beverage liquor, I hope? It has posi- 
tively no intoxicating effects. You might drink 
sixty glasses, and then think and walk straight. 
I've drank it all my life.” 

“Weil, seein's you say,” said the easy farmer, 
“T s’pose I may just drink a little. Only one 
glass will do.” 

But mechanically Mart drank as often as his 
friend filled up the glass, and though he was con- 
scious of no loss of steadiness, still he was so far 
under its influence that he hardly knew where he 
was after he had found his way to the first-class 
store to which Santha Ann had directed him, 

“What will you have?” asked the polite clerk. 

“T'll hev a cheer, providin’ you can ’commodate 
me,” said Mart, looking impassively at the clean- 
shaved face before him. “I feel a little top- 
heavy.” 

A chair was brought. Mart took off his hat, 
placed it on the floor, and sat down. Then he 
began to fumble in his pockets, first his coat, 
then his trousers, then his vest, and finally, to the 
amusement of two or three of the clerks ranged 
round, who were watching the proceedings, he 
turned the list out of an inside pocket of his vest, 
together with Santha Ann’s roll of bills. 

“*Bleege me by reading them ’ere, if you please,” 
he said, with a solemn roll of his eye, giving the 
list to the clerk. ‘‘Santha Aun’s wrote what 
she wants.” 

“ Indeed, my friend, I can’t make it out,” said 
the clerk, after looking it over. ‘‘ ‘ K-a-l-i-k-e-r.’ 
I suppose that means calico,” le said, after spell- 
ing it out, 

“Well, yes, I s’pose so. Santha Ann’s more 
of a scholard than I be,” said the farmer. ‘ Let 
I guess I can git through it. Yes, I see, 
kaliker; seedsucker—I don’ know what that is; 
cotton, a hundred yards, that means spool cot- 
ton, I callate; ball baby stockings; I wonder 
whose baby she means; we ’ain’t got none. 
‘Catch a mare—well, that 2s cur’us. I don’t catch 
no mares on this expedition.” 

“She probably means seersucker—an article 
for ladies’ dresses—Balbriggan stockings, and 
cashmere,” said the clerk, politely, behind a 
smothered laugh. 

“Well, I'm glad you know—I don’t,” was 
Mart’s answer; and together they made out the 
list. 

“You had better take your cotton and needles 
by the box; we always sell that way to parties 
out of town,” said the clerk. “Here is some- 
thing I think means satteen,” he added, as he 
pointed to a word underlined—it was satinet. 
“ Well, we'll put these up to the best of our abil- 
ity, and have them ready for you in an hour,” 

“ Very weil,” said Mart, thickly. “Ill be here 
by that time. Help yourself out o’ them twenty- 
five dollars, and gi’ me the change if there is any ; 
if not, I’ve got plenty of cash ;” and he swaggered 
out of the store. 

At a late hour he came back, his wagon so 
loaded up that there was scarcely room to stow 
away the numerous bundles brought“out of the 
dry-goods house. His gait was unsteady and his 
speech almost unintelligible by this time, for he 
had imbibed several times since lunch, and even 
bought some of the article to take home with 
him. 

Meantime his women-folks passed a happy 
and comfortable day. There was little work to 
do, aud no dinner to get, Santha Ann got out 
her sewing-machine and gave ita thorough over- 
hauling preparatory to the work she was expect- 
ing to begin on the morrow. Achsa anticipated 
the sensation she should make in her new hat 
with a bunch of blood-red poppies perched atop. 

“Tt would be nice to set in the congregation, 
so folks-could see,” she said, half regretfully, to 
her mother, “Up in the choir nobody knows 
whether you have new things or not,” 

“ They'll know it, Achsy,” said her mother, re- 
flectively. “ Hats is conspikyus nowadayy:” 

Just then one of the neighbors came in. It 
was Widow Norris, with her everlasting tatting— 
and tattling, as Achsa said to herself. One of 
the widow’s friends had just come in by the cars, 
and brought news that he had met “ the deacon,” 
and that he was stumbling tipsy—as tipsy as 
ever was. The curious widow did not come to 
retail this bit of news, Oh no! She was no 
slanderer of her neighbors, but she sat so stiff 
and solemn, giving now Santha Ann and now 
Achsa the benefit of her silent sympathy, in the 
shape of long pitiful glances, that mother and 
daughter were uneasy in her presence, and could 
not tell why. 

But the widow had come to stay. 

Santha Ann put the cover on her sewing-ma- 
chine, got tea, and sat down to wait. The wid- 
ow waited also. 

“T never knew Mart to be gone so long be- 
fore,” said Santha, visibly anxious. 

“P’r’aps he had a big load,” said the widow, 
in sepulchral tones, “ But you mustn’t indulge 
in wague speculations; I'll stay till he comes.” 

This little speech the widow delivered with pity- 
ing accents. It seemed to imply that she would 
stand between them and harm, whatever hap- 
pened. 

“T guess we'll have tea, Achsy,” said her mo- 
ther. “I’m kinder goose-fleshy; a cup o’ hot tea 
*\L do us good all round.” 

The meal over, Santha Ann washed the dishes 
in silence. Seven, eight, nine o’clock struck, and 
still no sign of the deacon. 

At ten Santha Ann went out, for the twentieth 
time, and peered down the moon-lighted road. 
She was very uneasy; but when she reflected 
that Mart had a good deal of business to attend 
to, and Achsa suggested that he had on one or 
two occasions before staid overnight, she gave 
him up at eleven, and they all went to bed, the 
widow included, who kept her own counsel. 

Could they have seen, not more than two miles 
from home, in a secluded hollow, the object of 
their solicitude fast asleep, the jaded horses asleep 


me see, 


” 


as well, the moonlight falling upon the portly 
figure of the deacon, whose hat was pulled down 
over his face, they would hardly have dreamed 
of midnight assassins, boarding-house expenses, 
and cattle feed; as did Santha Ann the whole 
night long. 

All would have been well, for the deacon at 
least, if, as the sun rose and he rose too, he had 
not applied to the bottle for comfort. Some way 
he dreaded to meet Santha Ann, when he realized 
that he had been all night coming home, and his 
befogged brain craved more of the stimulant 
which had so basely betrayed him. 

At early sunrise the three women sat down to 
breakfast, and that meal over, came the thud of 
horses’ feet and a shrill voice beating about the 
bush to the time of “ We w-won't” (very loud) 
“go home till morning ; we w-won’t” (still louder) 
“go home till Sunday morning (hic) anyhow.” 

Santha Ann looked at Achsa with the heart- 
break in her face. 

“Santhy (hic), ole girl, come out here—gee up, 
Dob !—come out here! I’ve brung ye home a 
(hic) present—half a dozen of ’em—come along, 
Santhy—long a long—upsy dumpsey, Santhy 
Ann.” 

Well, the disgraceful truth was out. Santha, 
seeing the horror-struck face of the widow, as 
well as the pity in her eyes, straightened herself 
at once. Her pride took fire. 

“ Achsy,” she said, with flashing eyes, “ vour 
father’s been mighty lucky, or he wouldn’t’a took 
a single glass o’ beer. I shouldn’t wonder ef he’d 
made a thousand dollars!” 

Then they both went out. The farmer was lit- 
erally singing happy. He sang as he shook hands, 
sang as he unloaded, roared when he saw the 
widow, and wanted to dance with her; and final- 
ly, after drinking a strong cup of tea, he sat down 
somewhat subdued, while the widow discreetly 
left and went into the kitchen. 

“Well, Santhy,” laughed her husband, as the 
hired man took the horses away, “ see if I haven't 
remembered ye! An’ I didn’t tech no liquor; I 
only took some beverage once or twice.” 

Santha Ann gave him a look, 

“ Well, I didn’t, Santhy Ann; you can look for 
yerself. Them’s the articles, but I don’t know 
what they be.” Then he sat back and sang, 


“*Come, ye disconsolate.” 


“Seems’s if I’ain’t felt so musical inclined for a 





year. § 
cradle, un’ an ice-screamer, an’ lots more things.” 

“Man alive!” exclaimed Santha Ann, in dis- 
may; “what on earth do we want of a carpet- 
sweeper? We haven’t got a carpet in the 
house !” 

“Git some, then, Santhy Ann—git lots of ’em; 
they're jest laying round loose at that store. Git 
plenty, or the carpet-sweeper ’ll be kinder loue- 
some,” he added, with a maudlin grin. 

“ And what do we want of a cradle ?” 
next question. 

“Well, it sort o’ reminded me, Santhy Ann, 
looking far back’ard into futer years, that we was 
all babies once—all babies once! Sanihy Ann, 
the recollection was kind o’ subduin’, an’ I sort o’ 
wanted that cradle to meditate over. You know 
it’s from the cradle to the grave. The good Book 
tells us, Santhy Ann, ‘ Beloved brethren, we're all 
pilgrims an’ travellers’; an’ even Bunyan’s /’i/- 
grim’s Progress \aid its infant head in a cradle. 
So | jest got it for a remembrancer, Santhy Aun— 
from the cradle to tue grave!” 

He took out his handkerchief and held it to 
his eyes. Achsa flounced out of the room, and 
with an expletive not at all filial ran up to her 
own room, 

“ But what do you mean by an ice-creamer ?” 
tearfully urged his wife; “that thing with the 
churn-handle ?” 

“That is it, Achsy Ann—I mean Santhy Jane; 
you kin make gallons of ice-cream fer Achsy an’ 
me.” 

“ But we never see ice here,” cried his wife, at 
«her wits’ end. 

“Hire Spot Pond next winter, Santhy Ann; 
jest hire Spet Pond, the hull of it, an’ we'll hev a 
corner in ice ourselves, an’ inake ’nough ice-cream 
to last all winter.” 

“And what is this?” asked his wife, picking 
up a large roll. 

“Lot's o’ sheet music for Achsy; 
last her loug as she lives. 


was the 


*nough to 
Got it at a bargain, 
Santhy Ann—got em all at bargains, lorsesioes 
an’ all,” 

Santha Ann groaned. “ But Achsy hain’t got 
no pianner,” she said, despairingly. 
organ, nor anything.” 

“ We can buy ’em, Santhy—lot’s of ’em ; they'll 
be handy to hev in the family,” muttered the 
farmer, now half asleep. 

“ And this awful thing!” Santha went on, pick- 
ing up a hideous steeple-crowned hat—* the aw- 
fulest thing I ever saw, and the coarsest. It’s a 
man’s straw hat!” 

“-Tain’t. I got it for Achsy, 


“Nor no 


’n’ I got it cheap, 
too.” 

This was too much, The woman threw the 
hat across the floor, stumbied over bundles and 
boxes and farming implements, and made for the 
door. She turned round for a final question. 

“Did you git something for a suit of clothes ?” 
she asked, her facial muscles contorted. 

“T did, Santhy Ann—I did,” he answered, sol- 
emuly, with a side wave of his right hand. “I 
got fifty yards. Make ’em loose, Santhy Ann— 
make ’em joose; there’s plenty o’ material.” 

Between crying and erying the woman went 
out of the room, and sat down in the kitchen, al- 
most ready to despair. 

“Well,” said the widow, who was now wiping 
up the last of the dishes, ‘no one can’t say but 
he’s a good prowider.” 

“Td just like to hear any one say anything 
about it!” muttered Santha Ann, indignantly, and 
the widow meekly subsided. 

“ Well, I s’pose I must fill the lamps. 





Thank 


2, there’s a c-carpet-s-sweeper, an’ a | 


—— 








Heaven he did git the ile!” said Santha. “It’s a 
blessed mercy it didn’t roll out o’ the wagon.” 
And she went slowly out in the hall, where the 
big five-gallon jar stood. 

Through the open door she could see that 
Mart had arisen and was staggering round. He 
saw her lift the can, and spoke: ‘“ You bet your 
life; Santhy Ann, I had mis’able work keepir? 
that thing from sploding. I put my foot on it 
an’ held my umbreller over it to keep it out o’ the 
moonshine, ah’ the cork popped out, an’ I stuffed 
it up best I could, Don’t you never send me af- 
ter no kerosene no more.” 

“T won’t send you after anything, if I know 
myself,” snapped his wife, and took up the can. 

‘“‘ My gracious to goodness !” she cried, as she 
tried to decant some of the fluid into a smaller 
flask, ‘ what’s this !” 

“Kinder looks like m’lasses,” said the widow. 

“Oh, heavens! it is!’ When will my troubles 
end?” sobbed Santha Ann. “Five gallons of 
good sweetening utterly spoiled! I do think that’s 
the straw too much, an’ I won’t bear it—I won’t. 
I'll send Mart about his bizness. To think! he 
must ’a ben drugged by some wicked, designin’ 
villen!” 

“Oh, well, men ‘Il do them things,” said the 
widow. “S’pose he went on that way right 
along 

“P'd—I'd kill him, I bleeve,” muttered Santha, 
fiercely; then her eye fell on the roll that had 
done duty as a cork. She looked at it through 
tear-dimmed eyes as she picked it up. It was 
creased and tumbled and smeared with molasses, 
but nevertheless she smiled a sickly smile and 
thrust it into her pocket. 

Then she went back into the living-room, and 
found that Mart had fallen fast asleep on the 
lounge. She began to investigate again, opening 
bundle after bundle, some to her satisfaction, 
others fairly making her blood boil, as she after- 
ward intimated to Achsa, There were patent 
gridirons, coffee-pots, broilers, a machine with 
ponderous wings for keeping off flies, three rat- 
traps of different designs, all patented, boxes of 
needles, red cotton, and darning implements— 
things that she never could use, There were 
over forty yards of satteen,a whole piece of cali- 
eo, a shawl that would have matched Joseph’s 
coat, which her affectionate spouse had doubtless 
intended for a present, a pack of cards, a knit- 
ting-machine, a child’s rocking-chair, and a small 
patent iron bedstead. Besides these there were 
packages of candy, crockery, crackers, cakes, and 
a dozen or two of canned vegetables. 

“What ever will I do?” sighed Santha Ann; 
“what shall 1 do?” 

“ Well, you can sell some of ’em.” 

Santha Ann looked up—there stood the ubiq- 
uitous widow, a broad smile on her face, as she 
took in the situation. 

“No, I won't. Dll keep the hull of ’em, an’ 
if Mart ain’t a wiser man after he gits over this 
spree, Vll know the reason why.” 

Then she went upstairs. 

Achsa stood by the window wiping her eyes; 
she had been crying. 

““Never you mind, dear,” said her mother, her 
kind maternal heart stirred; “don’t go to feel 
bad.” 

“T don’t s’pose he even thought of my hat,” 
said the girl, tearfully. 

“No, dear; not the right kind of one, but 
he—” 

“IT knew he wouldn't. 
again.” 

“ But he did git lots o’ useful things, dear.” 

“Yes; the carpet-sweeper and the cradle, and 
the ice-cream churn and the—” 

“ Well, well, let’s make the best on it, Achsy.” 

“Tt ll be all over town,” sobbed the girl. 

“Yes, but—” 

“And I can’t go to church next Sunday, and 
all the girls with their new hats! I won’t wear 
the old one—I vow [ won't.” 

“You sha’n’t, my dear. We'll go into the city 
ourselves by the train, you and I.” 

“That's likely, when father’s spent all his 
money and yours too.” 

“ Look here, Achsa!” 

Achsa looked. What did shesee? A big roll 
of bank-bills which her mother flourished in the 
air over her head. 

“Oh, Achsa! there’s a hundred dollars! How 
he come by ’em I don’t know, an’ how*he kept ’em 
I can't say; but there they are, an’ it almost takes 
my breath away to think where I found’em. He 
had rolled ’em up and put ’em for a cork in the 
nose of the kerosene can, an’ the can was full of 
inolasses.” She stopped now to laugh. “Ef he 
hasn’t been on a canter, then my name ain’t San- 
tha Ano. Won't he be ashamed ?—deacon of 
the church and all! Oh, we’ve got him well un- 
der! He won't dare to say ‘city’ to me for a 
year to come; no, not till the day of his death. 
I'm going to put the cradle in my bedroom right 
afore his eyes, an’ the cream freezer, an’ lots o’ 
things, an’ 'm going to ’propriate that hundred 
dollars too. I won’t spend it all, though; only 
make up for the things he didn’t git; an’ Pll buy 
a carpet too, Achsa, so’t he didn’t git that sweeper 
in vain.” 

“Oh, mother!” cried Achsa, drying her tears. 
“ How soon can we go?” 

* Well, I cal'late we can go to-day, if we can 
git ready in an hour. The widow says she’ll 
stay here till we come back, so’s to git the din- 
ner. We'll see how our shopping compares with 
his, an’ we won't drink no beverages either. But, 
Achsy, 1 spect if we weren’t the victims, we'd 
split our sides laughing over the deacon’s pur- 
chases,” 

When Mart woke up, about one o'clock, he 
found his dinner ready and his wife and daugh- 
ter missing. He had a confused idea that he had 


” 


I'll never trust him 


driven them both from home, and was inconsol- 
able till the widow handed a note from his wife, 
which ran thus: 


“Mart Incram,—You cum hoam beestly drunk 
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an’ you a deekon of the church!!! 

“ Now I hev got to goe.in toun to git things 
reely needed, an’ I’ve took that hundered dollars 
you stoped up the keroseine can with. It won’t 
be mie fault if 1 doant spend every cent of it, 
thou I doant know how you got it—gambolled 
for it, perhaps. Bye the time I come home I 
hope you will be sober !” 

He was. He lived on humble pie for a month, 
and wore sackcloth and ashes in meekness and 
repentance for a year. Never once did he ask 
for the change of his hundred dollars, but he al- 
ways looked meditatively at the bright-figured 
carpet which adorns the parlor to this day, and 
which he unwittingly conjured out of the carpet- 
sweeper. 

But he never touched wine again, and “ hev- 
erages” of every description, except tea and cof- 
fee, he always afterward declined. 





AMERICAN HQUSEWIVES IN 
GERMAN HOMES. 


ANOVER, Dresden, Berlin—each has its 

individual charm, its own peculiar advan- 
tages, and in each the American housewife may 
found a transient home that in point of comfort, 
luxury, and educational advantages shall far ex 
ceed the “pension” life, often so belittling, and 
at all times so hampered. 

The home life surrounds the stranger with an 
atmosphere through which Europe is seen in a 
truer light and from a more advantageous staad- 
point. It opens up channels of social intercourse 
unknown to the habitué of the pension. It is 
now almost universally acknowledged that the 
medium of “home” is the only one through 
which the family can enjoy fully the undeniable 
charm that underlies Continental life—a life re- 
plete with certain advantages unattainable on 
this side of the water 

For those with a limited purse and illimitable 
desire for such benefits, and with a view to the 
best methods of satisfying the latter with the 
Jeast drain upon the former, this paper offers a 
solution of the problem by the statement of 
some general facts deduced from individual ex- 
perience. . 

Hanover, Dresden, Berlin, the three northern 
cities, represent the minimum, happy mean, and 
maximum of expense. In the former a moderate 
income goes undeniably a great way; but at the 
same time that the city offers superior educa- 
tional advantages, it lacks the artistic element 
that draws so many a few hours’ southward to 
the second, where one can fairly revel in art, mu- 
sic, and the drama, but must economize, on the 
other hand, in the matter of apartments, the 
rents, provisions, and fuel being, according to the 
Hanoverian standard, “enormously dear.” In 
Berlin, with its metropolitan character and “ high- 
pressure” system, the rates advance from the 
Dresden standard thirty to forty per cent. 

To the question, “What is a moderate in- 
come?” one is tempted to make answer, “ That 
depends”; but it is safe to assert that a thou- 
sand a vear will support a family of four most 
comfortably in the two former cities, and quite 
decently in the latter. 

A well-furnished apartment of six rooms on 
the ground-floor or in the third story—the latter 
always to be preferred for light anid air—may be 
had for thirty dollars per month, the same in 
Dresden for fifty, and in Berlin for seventy-five 
and upward, much depending on the loeation. 

In Hanover the boys and girls of the family 
find rare educational advantages in the “ Poly- 
technicum” and “ Girls’ High School,” than which 
none is superior, The entrance fees are small, 
and the instruction most thorough. In addition, 
private lessons may be had with the ablest teach- 
ers at fifty cents per hour; best of all,a resident 
governess from among the High School gradu- 
ates mav be obtained on reasonable terms, and 
brought directly into the household as companion 
and instructress. 

The “ home” life brings one constantly in con- 
tact with “the people,” and a German acquaint- 
ance or two is the nucleus of an ever-enlarging 
circle of hospitality, in which the “afternoon 
coffees” and “ musical evenings” play a promi- 
nent part. The Royal Opera is always attractive, 
with the tickets on either side of seventy-five cents, 
and the season’s “Symphony Concerts” at five 
dollars the season ticket are musical feasts. 

All this may be thoroughly enjoyed for the 
sum above stated, provided always that economy 
and good management hold the purse-strings. 

Apartments are rented by the year or half- 
vear (rarely by the month, except by express pro- 
vision), and it is always safer to take an inter. 
preter and repair with the landlord to a lawyer's 
office, where, for a nominal fee, the “ black and 
white” so necessary to produce at all times is 
procurable in due form, in this document care 
must be taken by the lessee to make the landlord 
responsible for all taxes, otherwise one is often 
subjected to petty annoyances, 

Service is regulated by law. 

A good servant—cook and maid-of-all-work— 
has for wages three or four dollars per month, 
but she must be hired for ¢Aree months. ; Under 
the existing law she cannot of her own will leave 
her mistress within that time, neither can she be 
dismissed from service before the expiration of 
her term, unless she be paid Kosten, t.e., & sum 
sufficient to procure her food and lodging for the 
remainder of the time she does not serve. The 
sum paid for service is small; but there are cer- 
tain perquisites, the ignoring of which is a cause 
of much misery in an American family; for ex- 
ample, a certain amount of bread, beer, and cof- 
fee per week, together with a gift of five or ten 
dollars at Christwas-time and huge loaves of 
“ sweets.” One Sunday every two weeks is the 
usual holiday allowance, and the daily marketing 
supplies all necessary exercise and opportunities 
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for gossip. Keeping these facts in mind, the 
American housewife may easily avoid the petty 
difficulties that prick and goad to the exclusion 
of all rational enjoyment, and the home on for- 
eign soil strikes root quickly and deeply once the 
conditions are favorable. 

Dresden seems to be preéminently the city of 
Americans. Boarding-schools abound, but for 
the family considering education mainly, Hanover 
is the objective point. 

Dresden, on the contrary, attracts those inter- 
ested in art studies or special courses in music. 
For the young people of the family it is a para- 
dise; the operas, as given on the Dresden stage, 
are nowhere excelled; the famous gallery—an 
art education in itself—is open to all, and per- 
mission to copy the originals not hard to obtain; 
masters in oils, water-colors, and porcelain paint- 
ing are always to be had at a moderate price ; 
fine music teachers give their instruction for the 
third of what is paid in America, and for ad- 
vanced pupils or specialists there are masters of 
renown, whose prices do not exceed three or four 
dollars per hour, 

All this second, privileged life may be lived 
out in the Saxon city with true enjoyment and 
satisfaction, but naturally in considering the in- 
come stated one must economize in the matter 
of rooms; contenting one’s self with a fourth story 
und a less desirable location, one can easily 
imake the “silver paper cover the basket.” The 
laws of service and rentage are, as a general 
rule, the same in all parts of the country. 
Meats, of the best quality, are perhaps five or six 
per cent. less than our own prices. Fowl] and 
game—at all times abundant—are obtained at 
surprisingly moderate rates (pigeons, for in- 
stance, at seventy-five cents the half-dozen), while 
ges and butter, fresh and of the best quality, 
rarely exceed in the winter season fifteen cents 
per dozen and twenty-five cents per pound, 
Vegetables—always purchased in small quanti- 
ties—are plenty and very cheap, fruits more 
expensive, aud fish absolutely dear, smoked 
salmon bringing one dollar a pound. Fuel costs 
about the same as in America, but the waste is 
not so great, wood being purchased by the basket 
aud coal by the hectolitre. 

Ali this ease of living and grace of existence 
belongs to those who distinctly aim at the true 
enjoyment of life on the Continent. A summer 
in or about the Saxon capital is positively re- 
freshing, with easy excursions up and down the 
Elbe, a week or two at one of the home-like inns 
of Saxon Switzerland, or a month in one of the 
numerous tiny villas on the river-bank,. 

In Berlin, as in every metropolis, the question 
of (ving, without the enjoyments that grace it, is 
sufficient in itself to require caution, and the 
marvellous growth of the city, together with its 
situation, has raised the rates of rent and fuel 
exorbitantly, The distances, even, in the city en- 
tail expense, and the price of opera and concert 
tickets is in proportion to a demand that keeps 
pace with the city’s extraordinary growth, Berlin 
is rather for those not “ set in families’ —for the 
solitary ones of the earth, who, pursuing special 
courses in science, art, music, seek to avail them- 
selves of the unceasing round of instruction in 
all departments, and the family economy neces- 
sary to make both ends meet on “a thousand a 
year’’ would act as a clog to all enjoyment. The 
summer heat is intense, and the surrounding 
country monotonous, and poorly repays any ex- 
cursions one may undertake. 

Using her birthright of sound common-sense, 
and keeping these few “ facts” in wind, the prac- 
tical American housewife may found a transient 
home in the German Father-land in which the 
mother shall still be the fundamental educating 
factor, and out of which her sons and daughters 
may go forth daily for deep draughts of all that 
charming “other life’ for which they have so 
rightly longed. 











SOME FAMILIAR SOCIAL 
PHRASES. 
rQVHE grim satirist who asserted that 


** Manners with fortunes, humors turn with clime 
enets with books, aud principles with times,” 





struck a trenchant blow at the easy morality and 
the social shams of his day, though even his keen 
weapon smote in vain upon the polished surface 
of the eighteenth-century shield of ceremony. 

Doubtless it is true that manners make the 
modern man, in the sense that they are a species 
of defence against social brutality in diverse 
shapes, but nevertheless most will agree that 
many of our cherished polite forms are’ ridicu- 
lous to the last degree, and too often heartlessly 
meaningless, 

If to see ourselves a8 others see us would 
prove a panacea for folly or foible, can we not 
turn the glass around, and, by looking at the re- 
flection mirrored therein of the etiquette of our 
more or less cultured neighbors, obtain therefrom 
some idea of the absurdity of many of our pet 
phrases? ~ 

Let us glance at some of the foreign changes 
rung upon the “ How are you?” of our common 
English speech, It is astonishing how this com- 
monplace salutation differs among various peo- 
ples. To begin with, most of us say “How de 
do?” and then think we have said “ How do you 
do?” Perhaps “ How are you?” accenting the 
first word instead of the second, would be more 
elegant and sensible. “ Hope I see you well,” is 
the salutation of some people ; then we generally 
shake hands, and women almost as invariably 
kiss each other. Few races, apart from the 
Anglo-Saxon, possess the hand-shaking trait in so 
marked a degree. Every one will recall the story 
of the ceremonious Celestials, who, on meeting an 
acquaintance, clasp their own hands, palms to- 
gether, and gravely move them up and down, 











The old Greeks hoped their friends might “ be 
of good cheer,” while the Romans wished that 
those they met might find “health and safety.” 
There were good reasons for each of these salu- 
tations. The average Greek was always prone to 
gayety, and the attainment of happiness was his 
ideal. So we might interpret his “ Be of good 
cheer” to mean, “ Be happy while you may’’— 
make the most of the present. But the more 
austere Roman, environed by the cares of state 
and of a world empire, threatened by foes with- 
out and foes within, chose aptly enough a more 
significant greeting. “ Health” was his constant 
desire, because his beloved Rome was often en- 
veloped in miasmatic fogs. “Safety” was, next 
to health, his first desire, because in the turmoil 
of the time all alike were in peril—high and low, 
rich and poor, saint and sage. , 

The volatile Frenchman is not-ashamed to kiss 
as he asks, “How do you carry yourself?” and 
the slow-moving Germans hug each other bear- 
fashion as they exclaim, “ How do you find your- 
self?” The graceful Italian, child of sunny skies, 
indulges in both hand-clasp and-kiss after he has 
flung his fingers high in air and cried, “ How 
do you stand?” The Hollander’s “ How farest 
thou ?” is accompanied by a hearty slap on the 
shoulder; but when two Swedes fall gracefully 
into each other’s arms and gaze over each other’s 
shoulders, they exclaim, “ How can you ?” 

In China, if travellers’ tales are trustworthy, 
“Good-morning” grows comic. It means there, 
we are told, “ Have you eaten and enjoyed your 
rice? and is your stomach working well?” Im- 
agine putting such an inquiry to an American or 


the waiter greets him with a cheerful “ Mahlzeit” 
(meal-time). Perhaps this is all that is feft of 
“] wish you a pleasant meal-time”; but as it is 
also the farewell when you have completed your 
repast and are leaving tle place, the phrase be. 
comes a little more puzzling. In the latter case 
it may be taken for a shortening of the hope, “I 
trust you have had a pleasant meal-time,” or, in 
other words, that one has eaten well and enjoyed 
himself. But it is an unwritten rule of etiquette 
in Leipsic and other parts of Germany to always 
say “ Mahlzeit” to those persons who may be al- 
ready at the table when you arrive; and when 
they rise to depart, the code of good manners re- 
quires that they should bow and say to you, 
“ Mahizeit.” 

However, ludicrous as some of the foregoing 
foreign phrases may seem, they are no more 
strange and inexplicable to us than are many of 
the behests of Anglo-Saxon etiquette or our com- 
mon social forms in the sight of the intelligent 
foreigner. 








ANSWERS T0 CORRESPONDENTS. 


Mrs. D. H.—Make your lawn dress for afternoons 
with a basque and long over-skirt similar to the tuasore 
silk dress illustrated on page 600 of Bazar No. 87, Vol. 
XIX. Use embroidery for the revers, and also for edg- 
ing the over-skirt. If you wish to use lace, the design 
on the same page for India silk will be pretty for you. 
Do not line the basque. 

Miss H. D.—The Uy/y Girl Papers is a volume which 
will be sent you for $1, and the same is true of Man- 
ners and Social Usaqgea. 

Gretva.—Ear-rings are now very little 
on fall-dress occasions. 

7.C.—A pointed Russian bang and low braided 


ised except 


an Englishman! Yet the Chinaman evinces loops of hair tied with a ribbon bow on the nape of 
much wisdom in his matutinal salutation. A | the neck are worn by girls of fifteen. 


Evatne H.—Yellowish-brown, red, and bine checked 
cloths will be used for ulsters in the autumn. At pre- 
sent the favorite shape is close-fitting, with a shonider 
cape. Get red ottoman silk of the same shade as your 
velvet to combine with it, or, if you want a simpler 
dress, use red cashmere 

Hooster.—The velvet skirt will be useful, and should 
be made perfectly plain and rather full. Prune-color 
will be fashionable this winter, and your suggestion 
about it-is good, also about the vest, ete., of the Henri- 
etta cloth 

Fora 
own home. 

Fannie B.—For a September trousseau get a check- 
ed cloth travelling suit, a black luce dinner dress, a 


good appetite for the initial meal of the day, be 
it composed of bread and butter or of rice, means, 
as a rule, a good day, and bringing in its train a 
good night, pleasant sleep, and an invigorated 
mind and body for the morning again. “ A per- 
son whose digestive organs are working well is 
a man whose temper is apt to be equable, and 
who will therefore, generally speaking, be happy 
and sunny-minded.” It would almost seem, 
therefore, as though John Chinaman’s “ Good- 
morning” is among the wisest we have named. 
The Polander, whose history is one of sadness, | 
inquires in a subdued tone, “ Art thou gay 2” the 


Wear the white dress ata reception at your 


white wool tailor suit, a heliotrope cashmere house 
dress, and a visiting dress of velvet with s 


lk of some 














+ te a a : : : , becoming shade of dark red or blue. These are “ be- 
dignified Turk crosses his arms, bows low, and | tween-season” dresses thut will also be useful in the 
says, slowly and distinctly, “I will request of | winter. Have apple green velvet for a vest, cuffs, and 
Allah that thy prosperity be inereased.” The | ©° o pangl Dii> white dress. Read about new hats in 

: PES sd +2 sine pe ‘ . the New York Fashions. A dark straw bonnet with 
undemonstrative Friend gazes calmly at his ap- | yuivet hows and a tulle bonnet will probably be best 
proaching acquaintance, and without nod or | for autumn. Have a jacket to your travelling dress, 


smile remarks, “ How is thee ?” aud a short mantie to your visiting suit. 








. * . li . ‘ ‘ + Ar ’ ou wanta north light for: j 
Our immediate English ancestors said, “Save : You N¢ ARTIST Y ou wan At or yvht fora stndio, 
ego a oe “na Pc Cover the walls with your sketches, Have painted 
you, sir,” or “madam,” or “God save you,” and | walls—not papered 


two centuries ago men and women both “kissed | W. H. R.—Asparagus may be taken up with the fin- 





for courtesy,” as it was termed But En: h gers. Put your knite and fork near together on your 
sy, as as % g . 

aki ¢ rine 3 ; | plate when sending it up tor a second helping. 

speaking males have long considered such salu- | Z.Z.—An engagemeut-ring should be set with a 

tations between persons of their own sex to be stone to distinguish it from the plain gold wedding- 

absurd and effeminate. ring. Diamond and sapphire are the popular stones 


But, to return once more to our own land and |. p. F 


M ; : ; Trim your brown surah with velvet and 
time, what can be more absurd or less significant 






wear it deep into the autumn, but it is not heavy 

than our modern English and American greet- | CHough for winter, Long redingotes of the dress mu- 

ings, “How de do?” “How do you feel?” et | travelling suit that can be worn for street use after 

al.? In marked contrast are such terse and | ward. “al about autumn fabrics in the New York 

tuneful parting phrases as “ Farewell,” “Good- | Fashions, also about fall wrap», A boy of eighteen 
| months usually weurs 


96 ms a ‘ ” white, | y new c i 
by,” “Au revoir,” or “ Bon voyage.” The story | }5ueht for him m path md nhl cen 


1y be color 


goes that an English wit—perhaps it was Theo- Severat Anxious Youne Lapirs.—When a gentle- 
dore Hook—was once accosted in the street with | Map renders aid in an emergency toa young lady and 
. . “ ee to her mother, the latter must be the judge in what 

2 >) t t r > > ¥ *9 J , s . 
the customary and inane “How de do? Do} sasnner to acknowledes it. Write your rosves eithes 





what ?” was the purposely blank rejoinder. “Whiy, | in the first or third person, addressed to both the la- 


how do you find yourself?” “I never lose my dies who have invited you. Kither formula sent will 
. - - . | nt Y vial o in the nang P nye > 
self,” was the grave response. “But I mean, do. I ut your visiting curd in the usual card envelope, 
’ r ok gy tate ir and send by messenger or post, as you choose, to the 
how do you feel? Feel me and see. Oh, | friend whom you wish to call on you. 


pshaw! how have you been, I say?” “ Been 
where?” At this the interlocutor fled precipi- 
tately, jerking out a hasty “Good-day!” “It is 
not a good day!” was flung after his retreating 
footsteps by the pitiless wit. 

Doubtless many who scan these lines have felt 
the poverty and the utter inadequacy of our cur- 
rent forms of social greeting, and have sighed for 
something better, yet the examples above cited 
shidw that other peoples are not a whit better | 
supplied. The man or the woman who should | 
invent or coin a new phrase, at once graceful, 
pithy, and not too pointed or personal for gener- 
al use, would deserve canonization as a benefac- | now seldom worn. 
tof to the race. | V.M. B.—Dear Mr. B is the correct address, — 

The insincerity of modern accidental good | g saaane ies ban tamee nen rape tens rete that ee 
manners is cause for commiseration and a fit | be turned back to wear with a white sural or lace 
theme for the preacher’s animadversions. But chemisette. Use a piping fold as edging of the re- 
there are climes where a courteous hypocrisy 


serTHA.—Send your cards in 
bride on her wedding day. 
Vio.a.—Invitations are addressed to Mr. and Mra. 
Thompson when the presence of both is desired. 
W. ‘Il. K.—Have your hair shampooed by a good 
hair-dresser to restore its pure whiteness, 
is vot fashionable for ladies. 


time to reach the 


Short hair 
White muslin sacques 
with colored skirts are considered negligee,and only 
suitable for home and early in the day. French lace 
in imitation of Chantilly is the black lace most nosed. 
Valenciennes and Oriental laces ure most in favor 
among white laces. 

A. 8. P.—Make your combination dress like the plain 
and striped dress illustrated on page 457 of Bazar 
No. 28, Vol. XIX. The cut pattern is No. 3874, and is 
as appropriate for your fabric as for gingham. 

An Ovv Sunssoriser.—Black 


cashmere shawls are 


vers. Drape the silk long to the foot on the right 


side, catch it up on the left to show some box pleats 


amounting almost to barefaced falsehood is both | below the apron, and have three straight breadths and 
a duty and a virtue. A recent traveller tells us | Side Wings forthe back, ; : 
Omana.—Make your white surah by hints given 


that an invitation to dinner among the widdle- 
upper classes of Japan commences about as fol 
lows: “I beg pardon for thus insulting you in 


above to “ Au Inquirer.” W 
or else a bridal veil. White 
white gloves. 





i white tulle bonnet, 
»pers, white hose, and 





- : Raoquet.—For tennis get a white or stripe ne 
begging your company at my house to dinner. drude, om make with a blouse or senen sienna 
The house is small and very dirty. Our habits | and short apron with revers turned up to form a ball 
are rude, and you may not get anything fit to eat; — Weat ' NaC OF se It hat. . 
= = b ss . f SSORIBER. *laids will be ) the ¢ 

and yet I venture to hope that you will conde erate gas ‘ io iain 6 phan 

3 - dace and stripes will be fashionable. Make a plain wool 
scend to be present with us at six o’elock on the basque with plaid kilt and apron drapery for a girl of 
ninth of December.” On arriving at the house praca Will be ae teausiog eoluanl but navy blue 

. - . " agealer ~ at moles. 4 ideal and brown will be the favorite colors 
you find it spotlessly clean, the interior a marvel Getniabebes ten visiting cards Oo. while Sede 
of tasteful decoration, and the host and hostess | own name and your sister’s pame are engraved, then 
polite and affable. The menw will consist of ten | in the left-hand corner say, “At Home, from eight 
or a dozen courses, consisting of the best the mar- | gag: bo ’ wes age. 2 onamge aaa 
4 - } Kid F a black ( busgne te ~§ 
ket contains, and exquisitely served. All the | with your satin skirts, or else get plain | lack satin, 
| 


self-abasement of your entertainers is the Jap- | and have a vest of white watered silk or satin that has 
¥ In | black velvet stripes. 

| Petire.—Your pretty gray wool and silk will look 
well with a white vest and ty velvet revers, collar, 
aud cuffs. Make with a plain skirt, deep apron dra 
pery, aud postilion basque, with white corded wool or 
silk vest. 

| Sunsorisen.—When writing to a stranger you can 
put (Miss) in parenthesis before your name if you 
choose. 

An Op Sunsoatper. 
brands, or give addresses in this column. 

J.1.C.—Ata wedding breakfast arrange the fruit on 
the table in large masses, when it will serve beautiful- 
ly for decoration, 

Mary Lovise.—Jet trimmings will be fashionable 
again for a panel und corsage trimming. Make your 
silk basque a plain postilion, drape the fronts to reach 
the foot on the right side, and have a beaded panel 
there. Have three breadths straight in the back, gath- 
ered to five or six inches at the waist. Then put a 


anese method of honoring the company. 
China, too, a fulsome Jaudation of the coming 
guest is the correct thing. So, in Hnglish Student 
Life in Pekin, we find the following specimen of 
a polite invitation: “ Lanting, his honored young- 
er brother, willon that day, he earnestly hopes, lay 
aside his work, and move his jewelled person | 
hither.” And here is another: “ Heedfully chosen 
is the fourth hour of the seventh day of the eighth 
moon, whereon to cleanse the cups and await vour 
glory—a note with the salutation of Sung Chan- 
chi. 

Another curious greeting we may mention is a 
phrase current in some of the student towns of 
the Father-land, especially in Leipsic. Whenever 





We do not mention special 








one dines in a restaurant there, the proprietor or | poluted wing down each side of these breadth, 
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Design for Couvre- 
Pied. 

Turse illustrations 
give the working pat- 
terns for a couvre-pied, 
designed by Mr. Fairfax 
Wade, illustrated on 
page 544, Bazar No. 
84, of the current vol- 
ume. The design con- 
sists of alternate em- 
broidered squares and 
oblongs, with smaller 
squares of Greek or 
guipure lace, of the 
same width as the ob- 
longs, inserted at the 
four corners of the em- 
broidered squares. The 
patterns are finely em- 
broidered, partly in out- 
line and partly solid, 
with shades of gold-col- 
ored silk on white linen. 
The linen for the couvre- 
pied is in one piece, and 
the squares are divided 
off by drawing out sev- 
eral threads between, 
the open spaces being 
hem-stitched in gold- 
colored silk. The whole 
is lined with silk or satin 
of the same color as that 
used for theembroidery. 


Crochet Furniture 
Fringe. 


See illustration on page 
617. 


Tuts fringe is work- 
ed in two tints of fine 
macramé twine, partly 
in gimp crochet and 
partly in ordinary cro- 
chet-work. A two-tined 
wire fork, with a space 
of an inch and a half 
between the tines, is 
required for the gimp 
crochet; this work is 
illustrated on page 472, 
Bazar No, 29,V ol. XIX., 
which see for a detailed 
description. Two rows 
of gimp are needed for 
the pattern. On both 
sides of the completed 
gimp work a row of 
single crochet, a single 
in each loop, without 
twisting the loops. 





































































Fic. 3.—DETAIL OF COUVRE-PIED DESIGN. 
Worxine Patrean.—(See Figs. 1 and 2.) 


tre. 1.—SQUARE FOR COUVRE-PIED.—Working Patreun.—[(Sce Figs. 2 and 3.) 
EMBROIDERY DESIGNS FROM THE SOUTH KENSINGTON ROYAL SCHOOL OF ART NEEDLE-WORK. 


VOLUME XIX., NO. 88, 


Join the rows of gimp 
with a crochet row 
worked with the darker 
tint as follows: a sin- 
gle on the next 2d stitch 
of the first gimp, 1 
chain, a single from the 
back on the next 2d 
stitch of the second 
gimp, 1 chain; repeat. 
For a row along the up- 
per edge work by turns 
3 single on the next 8, 
a picot (for a picot work 
4 chain and a single on 
the firstof them). Along 
the lower edge work 4 
rows as follows: Ist 
row.—With the lighter 
tent, working from the 
back, work by turns 4 
single on the front veins 
of the next 4 stitches 
and 3 chain. 2d row, 
—With the darker, 
turning and going back 
over the preceding row, 
by turns 4 double 
around the next 3 chain 
and 1 chain.—3d row. 
—By turns a~ single 
around the next chain 
and 7 chain. 4th row. 
—8 single, the middle 
2 separated by 4 chain, 
around every 7 chain. 
Over every 4 chain in 
the last row knot a tas- 
sel six inches long, 
which is folded through 
the middle. Draw a row 
of chenille through each 
gimp, crossing the loops 
in the passage. 


Work-Basket. 


See illustration on page 
617. 


Tue basket is lined 
with white Holbein lin- 
en, which is decorated 
with an all-over design 
in Russian embroidery 
worked with red, blue, 
and olive working cot- 
ton. Cream Saxony lace, 
which is picked out with 
colored stitches, hangs 
from the upper edge 
over the outside, and the 
handle is twined with 
red cord that terminates 
in ball tassels. 
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sewed along the inner edge of the button-hole stitching 


figures are worked in a variety of stitches 


grouped button-hole stitches, feather stite 


shows in the interstice 


ted in the 
broidery, 
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HORSFORD'S ACID PHOSPHATE 
IN NERVOUS DISEASES. 


Dr. Henny, New York, says: “In nervous diseases, 
I know of no preparation to equal it.”—[Adv.} 





PROF. DOREMUS ON TOILET SOAPS: 

** You have demonstrated that a Prrrrotiy pure soap 
may be made. I, therefore, cordially commend to ladies 
and to the community in general the employment of 
your pure * La Belle’ toilet soap over any adulterated 
article.” 


Cuas. 8. Hieetns’ “ La Betie” Bovgvet Torr Soap | 


Being made from choicest stock, with a large percent- | 


age of G.yvornune, is specially adapted for Toilet, Bath, 
and Infauta.—([Adv.} 





ADVERTISHMEN'LS. 








POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, 
erength, and wholesomeness. More economical than 
the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in competition 
with the multitude of low-test, short-weight, alam or 
phosphate powders. Sold only in cans, 


Roya. Bakina Pi WDER Co. is 106 Wall Street, N. Y. 








CHOLERA INFANTUM 





2revented, Controlled, and Cured by 


‘Lactated Food 


It has been successful in hundreds of cases where | 


other prepared foods failed. 


FOR NEW-BORN INFANTS. 
it may be used with confidence as a safe and com- 
plete substitute for mother’s milk. 


It is a Perfect Nutrient for INVALIDS. 
The most novrisuine and KxoonomicaL of Foods. 
150 MEALS for an Infant for $1.00 
Easily prepared. Sold by Druggists—25c., 50c., $1. 
aa A valuable pamphiet on “The Nutrition of 
Infants and Invalids,” free on application. 
Ww xis, RiouaRveon, & Co., Burlington, Vt. 


IMPERIAL ‘HAIR REGENER ATOR 
Is the only ABSOLUTELY HARMLESS 
preparation for bair wholly or partially 
Ngray. It produces every shade, from the 
lightest ashen, gold, blond, chestnut, and 
auburn to brown and black ; leaves the hair 
clean, soft, and glossy ; does not stain the 
= «kin; is immediate and lasting, also odor- 
less; is equally desirable for the beard. 
Turkish or Russian baths do not affect it. 
Price, $1 and ¢2. Ask your druggist for it, write for 
descriptive circular, and send sample of your hair when 

ordering. General Depot, 54 West 23d 8t., New York. 

IMPERIAL 1ATR REGENERATOR co. 





J. N. co LU Ns, 
32 WEST 14th STREET, NEW YORK. 
High-grade garments at retail and to the trade. 
Alaska Seal Sacques and Wraps, Seal Plush 
Sacques and Wraps, Fur Trimmings and 
Small Furs, Robes, Gloves, Caps, and 
Ladies’, Misses’, and Boys’ Clothing, | 
Quality unsurpassed! Prices moderate! 
Write for full particuiars. Mention this paper. 





GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER’ 


Breakfast Cocoa. 


7 Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing less than one cent a 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 

Sold by Grocers irocers everywhere. 






W. BAKER & CO, Dorchester, Mass, 





This most exquisite of Tailet Preparations. the vit» 
tues of which have caused it to be in demand in all 
Civilized Cauntries, stands 


PRE-EMINENT FOR PRODUCINC A 


so It is acknowledged by thousands of 

ladies who have used it daily for many 
years to be the only preparation that does not roughen 
the skin, burn, chap, or leave black spots in the pores, 
or other discolorations All conclude by saying: “ = is 
the best pre- aration 
forthe skin I BEAUTI FU L toa ever 
used.” “ It is the only article I can use without making 
my skin smart and rough.” “After having tried every 
article, | consider your Medicated Complexion Powder 
the best, and I cannot do withoutit.” Solid by ali Drug: 





RESSES A) 
if) 0 « IPPING 


eEWanvos 


FREN CE 


Dyeing & Cleansing Estab’nt. 






MAIN OFFICES: 


17 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 
Cor. Fifth Ave. & West 14th Sf,, New York. 





Price- -List sent jets, 








Beautiful and lesting for ORNAMENTING 
WINDOWS, DOORS, TRANSOMS, &c. 


Stained 


s<filass 
| SUBSTITUTE 


AT SMALL COST. Send for Ilustrated Cata 
logue and Prices. Samples by mail 25 cents. 
W, g. YOUN SoLe AGENT,739 ARCH ST. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE. 

















BV AYANYZ 


<u““inctis COMPLEXION 








cence from Acute Diseases. 


FLATTERING OPINIONS upon DIGESTY- 
LIN, as a REMEDY for all diseases arising 
from improper digestion. 

For 20 years we have manufactured 
the DIGESTIVE FERMENT'S ex- 
pressly for Physicians’ use, and 
for the past year DIG ES- 
TWLIN has been by 
them extensively pre- 
scribed, and to-day 
it etands without 
a rival asa di- 
gestive 
agent. 









Price $1.00. 


A Potent Remedy for 


Indigestion, Acnte and Atonic Dyspepsia, Chronic and Gastro-Intestinal 
Catarrh, Vomiting in Pregnancy, Cholera Iufantum, and in convales- 


Over 5000 Physicians have sent to us the most 




























© It is not a secret 
remedy, but a sci- 
entific preparation, the 
formula of which is 
plainly printed on each bot- 
tle. Its great DIGESTIVE 
POWER is created by a careful 
and proper treatment of the ferments 
in manufacture, It is very agreeable to 
the taste, and acceptable to the most delicate 
stomach. For the reliability of our stat t 





Tas. Pearsall &Co’s 


Kilo-Floss 


(REGISTERED TRADE MARK) 


unites the lustre of FLoss SILK with the divisi- 
bil.ty of FiLoseELLe. It is dyed only in their 
Unfading Eastern Dyes, which are 
identical with the Colours in Ancient Persian 
and Indian Needlework. 
Unlike ordinary mo*ern dyes, these 
(1) will bear Continued Exposure to Light 
without Fading or Changing, 
(2). will Wash, ; 
(3) are the same by Gaslight as by Daylight. 
Retail of Schools of Art Needlework and Stores through- 
out America and Canada. Wholesale also of the leading 
New York and Philadelphia Berlin Wool Houses. 
-B.—The name ‘PEARSALL’S’ and the words 
‘UNFADING EASTERN DYES’ are on every skein. 
No other is Genuine. Imitations abou 








Barbour’s Flax Thread 





LADIES 


Fond of Crochet Work may make a beautiful Lace 
for Curtain or other Trimming from 


BARBOUR’S No. 10 SHOE THREAD. 


FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS. 


THE BARBOUR BROTHERS COMPANY, 
NEW YORK. re 
Iowe my 
Restoration 
to Health 
, and Beauty 
, tothe 
CUTICURA 
REMEDIES” 
| ISFIGURING Humors, Humiliating Eruptions, 
Itching Tortures, Eczema, Psoriasis, Scrofuia, 
and Infantile Humors cured by the Curiovra Remeptirs. 
Curicura Resorvent, the new blood pnrifier, 


cleanses the blood and perspiration of impurities and 
poisonous elements, and removes the canse, 





Curioura, the great Skin Cure, instantly allays 
Itching and Inflammation, clears the Skin and Scalp, 
healx Ulcers, and restores the Hair. 


Curiccna Soar, an exquisite Skin Beantifier is in- 
dispensable in treating Skin Diseases, Baby Humors, 
Skin Blemishes, Chapped and Oily Skin. 

Sold everywhere. Price, Curiouna, 50c.; Soar, 25¢.; 
Resouvent, $1. Prepared by the Porrer Deve AND 
Cuxsioat. Co., Boston, Masa. 

@™ Send for “ How to Cure Skin Diseases,” 


Sharp, Sudden, Sciatic, Neuralgic, Rheumatic, 
and Nervous Pains instantly relieved by Cutt- 
ours Anti-Patn Praster. 


TO THE LADIES. 


“T am of the opinion that 
no exercise for women has 
ever been discovered that is 
to them so really useful. 
Young and middle-aged In- 
dies can learn to ride the tri- 
cycle with the greatest facil- 
ity, and they become excel- 
lently skilfal."—B. W. Rich- 
ardson, M.D., PRS. 

Send for Ilinstrated Cata- 
logue of Columbia Bicycles 
Ri HE rurE MFG. CO., Boston, Mass. 





and Tricy les. 


Tre Apams & WesTLAKE 
PLatTrorMs FoR STOVES 
ARE THE Best. ‘TRY THEM. 


IMPORTANT NEWS FOR LADIES | 


NO MORE WRINKLES, 
NO MORE SMALL-POX MARKS, 


YOUTH AND BEAUTY 


CAN ONLY BE OBTAINED BY USING 


mip LENRYELS PASTA POMPADOUR 


past w PIMPLES GALT RHEUM, 1 MOLES FRECKLES, 
wi and SUN and gives freshness 
WORMS snd GUN BURN, o eng ty ny pty 











8A fJ AR eae 
WOR MAN WANTED32 yay ae 


house. Kefe: 
tice, "GAY BROS. 14 Barclay Birect: Nea, 





we would respectfully refer to the WHOLESALE 


and RETAIL DRUGGISTS of the country, aud 
PHYSICIANS generally. Sold by Druggists, or 


WM. F. KIDDER & CO., 
83 John St., N. ¥. 

















A 
use. 
diet. Unsurpassed for by mall, 0 and a. 
Sold by Grocers, ‘Box b I, poe. og EF ome 


Granala Co., D. 





BY SPECIAL APPOINTMENT TO 


H. M.G. M. THE QUEEN OF ENGLAND, 
H. R. H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 


REDFERN 


LADIES’ TATLOR. 





FALL TRADE: 


New Gowns, New Coats, 
New Cloths. 


Patterns and Sketches sent free by mail on 
application. 
210 FIFTH AVENUE, New York. 


(NEXT DOOR TO DELMONIOO'S.) 











ROWLANDS’ 
KALYDOR. 


8 a most healing and refreshing preparation for the 
face and arms. It eradicates freckles, redness, 
roughness, cutaneous eruptions, inflammation, prickly 
heat, sunburn, tan, eczema, etc., preserves the skin 
from the injarions effects of frost, cold winds, or hard 
water, and also from the effects of the hot sun and 
| dust of summer, and renders it soft, smooth, and 
| white. It is warranted perfectly free from lead, 
mineral, or poisonous ingredients, or oxide of zine, 
which ruin the skin. Beware of cheap noxious im- 
itations, as Rowlands’ Kalydor is the only genuine 
Kalydor, of 20 Hatton Garden, London. Sold by the 
best druggists. 





Our Factory Ends of Embroidery Silk are known 
far and wide, and are in great demand. Some- 
times we run entirely out, but now we have a 
fresh lot of good colors. Price, 40 cents per box. 
Club orders of ten boxes get one extra. Crazy 


ome in each package. Send Postal Note or 
Stam to THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG 
SPOOL SILK C0., 621 : oe St., Philadelphia, 
Pa., or 469 Broadway, N.Y 


DRESSMAKERS. 


Dress Shields, Skirt, Stoch:ing, and Hose Support- 
ers, Bustles, Skirt Bands, Shoulder Braces, Rubber 
Aprons and Bibs, Elastic and Non -elastic Webs, 
Needle Cases, &c., at wholesale prices. Send for cat- 
alogue and samples from manufacturer. Agents 
wanted Everywhere. 


THE OANFIELD RUBBER 00,, 


Facrorins: 52 Howard St., N. Y. City. 
Bridgeport, Conn.; Montargis, France ; 
Mannheim, Germany. 


CURE ".: DEAF 


Peckx’s Parent IMPRO’ en gg Drums 
Perfectly itestore the the £ Hearing, 


work of t) In visible, pod we 
ways in tion. 


lags jn peation, Al conversation dnd vith tostimopl- 
wi best 
als, FREE. Address F. HISOOX, 863 Brosdway, Ne X.. 


PURCHASING AGENCY, Mics itt 
, 118 East 14th Street,’ New York. 


ME. FRANCIS’ PURCHASING AGENCY, 
42 West 28d St., N. ¥. City. Send for Circular. 
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NEW FALL STYLES FOR 


CHILDREN. 





Besides our usnal complete assortment in every de- 
partment, we invite special attention to exclusive nov- 
elties in BOYS? CLOTHING and MISSES? 
and GIRLS’? DRESSES. 

Early selection will secure desirable styles that can- 
not be duplicated later in the season. 

Mail orders have careful and prompt attention. 


BEST & CO., 


60 and 6 and 62 2 } West 23d Street, N. y. ¥. 
ELEGANT SHAPE, 
HEALTH and 













MADAME FOY’S 


Skirt Supporting 


CORSET. 


It is one of the most 
popular and satisfac. 
tory in the market. 
For sale by all lead. 
ing dealers. 

wows by mail $1.30. ¥& 

HARMON & * 
CHADWICK: New Haven, Conn. 


LADIES. 


AN ART BROUGHT TO PERFECTION. 

The Skin Bleached and Beautified to the Highest 
Art: Wrinkles, Freckles, Blackheads, Moles, and Su- 
perfluous Hair Removed; Files! Increased or Re- 
duced ; the Form Developed: Ili-shaped or Large 
Noses made Perfect; Hair, Brows. and Lashes Dyed 
and Restored. Send 6 ceuts for Circulars, Testimo- 
niuls (sealed), &c. 

Mavame LATOUR, New York’s rn 0 a 

55 West 125th Street, N. Y. 





Prof. MoLran, of the College of C Aes oder) recom- 


mends my Cosmetiques as barmless and reliable. 
(Mention this Paper. ) 








SERKYS' TEA.—Guaranteed the gen- 
uine Serkys, direct from the Orient. Itis 
composed of aromatic herbs and flowers, 
and celebrated for its wonderful health- 
giving virtues. 





the world? It removes all pimples and 
skin eruptions, and is acknowledged a specific against 


dyspepsia and bilions disorders, kidney, malarial, and | 


nervous complaints; also in suppressed troubles pecu- 
liar to women ; gives instant relief. Invaluable for pro- 
ducing refreshing sleep. Ask your draggist for it. 
ha and $1.00 per box. 
ERKYS’ TEA COMPANY, 54 West 23d St. ; 
and at VANTINE’S, 877 Broadway, New York. 
Wholesale Depot, 236 Church St. 


LOTS 
Sa $15| 


Oak: 
= YA isp A le pee de desoriptive paper pa show- 


a = phows ave es, &c., 
A. pow Presiient’ 
way, NEW YORK, or SILVER 
K, MARION CO., FLORIDA, 


fe foak RPS 


Art Interchange, 


For OCTOBER, SEPTEMBER, AUGUST, only 


ONE DOLLAR. 


This gives six iseues of a 20-page paper ; 
Embroidery Supplements, full size ; 
beautifal Colored Stadies, viz. : 
MARINE VIEW, by Edward Moran, double page; 

Figure Stady * FISHER GIRL,” by Walter 
itterlee; and large STUDY OF GRAPES, 

Sample copy ‘with large colored plate (Jacqueminot 
Roses], or any of the other previous Colored Studies— 
SNO “BALLS, DOG-WOOD, VIOLETS, and illus- 
trated catalogue, 20 cents. 

ART INTERCHANGE CO., 37 and 39 West 22d Street, 


Mention this paper. New York. 
WRINKLES, BLACK HEADS, 
Pimples, Freckles, Pit- 
tings, Moles, and Super- 
finous Hair permanently 
removed. Complexions beau- 
and restored. Interesting Book and 
testimonials (sent sealed), 4e. 

“We recommend Mme. Velaro to ali who would be 
beautiful.”—Govry's Lavy’s Book. 
MME. VELARO, 249 West 22d Street, N.Y. City. 
Correspondence conyidential. Mention this paper. 


six Pattern 
also three very 





tified. The Form developed. 
Hair, Brows, and Lashes colored 











gare LADY SHOULD SUBSCRIBE TO 
. T. TAYLOR’s 


Tlastrate Monthly Fashion Report, 


ISSUED THE 15th OF EVERY MONTH. 
The cheapest Fashion Journal published. Single 
Copies, 6 cents. Yearly Subscription, 50 cents. Send 
orders orders to § 8s. 7”. TAYLOR, 930 Broadway, N. ¥. 


Send six cents for postage, and receive, 

free, a costly box of goods which will 

— all, of either sex, to more money 

right away than anything else in this 

world. Fortunes await the workers absolutely se 


Terms mailed free. TRUE & CO., Augusta. Maine. 


It is the best Tonic sed- | 
ative and beantifier of the complexion in | 





Bridal Outfits. 


Infant Wardrobes. 
Ladies Suits 


and Underwear. 





Lapigs who are unable to examine our 
stock of these goods personally, would find it 
to their advantage to correspond with us. 
The most complete information furnished, 
and careful attention given to special orders, 





Lord & Taylor, 


N. Y. 


Broadway and Twentieth St.. 
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This Label is on the Best Ribbon Made. 








“THE MIKADO.” 


In addition to our premiums, a list of which will be 
sent on application, we wish to call especial notice to 
our Cabinet Portraits of D’Oyley Carte’s English 
Mikado Company, Fifth Avenue Theatre, New York. 
No light opera has ever been produced in the United 
States that has equalled in popularity “The Mikado.” 
The original company to produce it in this country 
was D’Oyley Carte’s English Company, selected there 
by Gilbert and Sullivan and sent to this country. We 
have issued, for distribution to our patrons who will 
send us wrappers as below, a series of seven cabinet 
portraits of these artists, in character and costume, 
the finest photographic gelatine work ever produced. 
They comprise: 





Geraldine Ulmar, as - - ‘ Yum-Yum.” 
Misses Ulmar, Foster, and St. Maur, as 
‘*Three Little Maids from School.” 
Kate Foster,as- - - - ‘‘Pitti-Sing.”’ 
George Thorne, as - - - + ‘'Ko-Ko.” 
Courtice Pounds, as - ~~ ‘‘Nanki-Poo.” 
Frederici, as - - - ~-‘*The Mikado.” 
Fred Billington, as - - ‘' Pooh-Bah.” 
Our price for these portraits is twenty-five cents 
each, but to any one who uses our soap, and sends 
us 15 wrappers of Dobbins’ Electric Soap, and full 
post-office address, we will send the whole series, 
postage paid, and free of charge. 
i. L. CRACIN & CO., 


No. 119 South Fourth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


EW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC Boston, Mass. 


| “PATTI” SKELETON SKIRT BAND. 








BLACK ‘STOCKINGS 


That Positively 
WILL NOT CROCK! 
MONEY REFUNDED IF THEY DO, 
Ladies’ Cotton, Balbriggan, and Fine 
Lisle Hose; Misses’ Hose; Gentlemen's 
| Half Hose; 50c. to $1.50 per Pair. 
Unbleached Cotton Stockings dyed for be. 
E. W. PECK & COMPANY, 
909 Broadway, New York. 





All ladies who want a 
Perfect-Fitting Dress, 
should wear the 


“PATTI” SKELETON SKIRT BAND, 


It is something novel and easily adjusted, once 
having your dresses fitted over it, you will never be 
without it. 

For Measurement.—Pass tape line straight around 
the largest part of hips. 

It enables ladies to wear below the hips all pleats, 
gathers, yokes, bands, and, in fact, everything pertain- 
ing to the tops of garments pendent from the waist; 
thus reducing the circumference of the hips, Leneru- 
¥ENUNG the waist, and allowing the corsage tu fit smooth- 
ly over the corset without whalebone or other support. 

Only one BAND is required, as it will wear forever, 
and the various garments are easily adjusted when 
changes are desired, and is the only skirt band ever de- 
vised for hanging two or more skirts on one band. 

It gives every lady a graceful, slender waist and well- 
shaped figure. 

With these yokes. any lady can rehang her own 
skirts with much less trouble than to put binding on 
new ones; and when new clothing is made there is a 
great saving of material 

The heavy band keeps all clothing in place, and 
skirts OANNoT 8a@ between buttons, or get out of posi- 
tion. 

Sent, postpaid, on receipt of $1.00. Sold to dress- 
makers at reduced prices. Agents wanted every- 
where, 


For sale at all leading 
houses in U. 8S. and Europe. 


THE CANFIELD RUBBER CO., 


52 Howard Street, New York City. 


dry-goods 





We GU ARANTEE these goods, after 
being dyed by us, not to soil the feet or 
underclothing, that they are equally as 
clean as white hose, and the color and 
gloss will improve by washing. Try a 
few pairs and you will be convinced, 
“Silk finish” on all goods. Terma strict- 
ly cash. Goods by inail must be accom- 
panied by postal note or money order. 


THE F. P. ROBINSON COMPANY, 


49 West Street, Boston, Mass. 












ALL DEAL Y TO 


.Geo.H.WOODS RCo. BOSTON, 





HIGHEST AAWARD 
GOLD MEDAL 


Over all competitorsat the Weorld’s 
Exposition, New O 
which ali manufacturers of note 
competed, 
ag rec ognizing its superior qual- 

ties, <b apy pay Wood's Ladies 
Blacking” to be the BEST. 
contains no acid, or ingredients in- 
jurious to leather, and while it pro- 
duces a beautifuljet black polish 
tt ia the only blackin — a 
will mee crack, the shoe 


ere sand so 

ch bottle contains double quan- 
tity. 
) you ask for it. 


The committee of ex- 


TENS the lea ner. 


Your shoe dealer will keep tt 
Use no other. 














for outdoor Fall planting, 


18 Hyacinths, 

25 Single Early Tulips, 
25 Double “ 

26 Scarlet Duc Van Tholl. 
12 Exhibition Tulips. 

12 Parrot Tulips. 

10 Polyanthus Narcissus. 











Absolutely the best. Softens and 
preserves leather. Makes ladies’ 
shoes look new, not varnished, 


BUTTON & OTTLEY, 


We will deliver free at “y+ 


450 HYACINTHS, TULIPS, 4n¢ 2hyui73tc.,.ba 


MAKE THE GRANDEST FLORAL DISPLAY IN EARLY SPRENG. 
ress office in New York City, the following selected Bulbs 


rom the famous bulb farms of Ant. Roozen & Son, Over- 
veen (Holland), with Pamphlet on Cultivation, free: 


various colors. 





ie 12 Sweet-scented Jonquils. 


450 


15 Assorted Daffodils. 


60 Variegated Crocus. 
2 Pheasant-eye Narcissus. 


24 Snowdrops. 

12 Spanish Iris. 

12 Spring-Star Flowers. 
12 Scilla Sibirica. 

24 Grape Hyacinths. 


50 Large Yellow Crocus. 
50 Blue Crocus. 
50 White Crocus. 


450 EXTRA FINE BULBS FOR $3.75. 
A desirable present for your friends, direct from Holland. 
the United States and Canada, 


WILLIAM H. BOOMKAMP (Successor to De Veer & Boomkamp), 47 Broadway, N.Y. 


Address the sole agent for 


GLOSS 


DRESSING 


Leading Shoe Dealers everywhere 
commend it. Is economical. Take 
» no other. Beware of imitations, 


Mifre., NEW VORK. 











THOMPSON'S 


i 


‘HHO MAN 
‘ONUIAY WYld OG 





LATEST 


PATENT BANCS. 


Light, thin, so cool for wearer, naturally curly or 


NOVELTY. 


money refunded. With or without partings. 


Price, $5.00 and upwards. 


PIN PUFFS FOR CHIGNONS are the most popu- 

lar style worn. Every lady her own hair-dresser. 
BEAUTIFYWING COSMETICS: 

My Palm Kosmeo prevents wrinkles, rough 
skin, and pimples. Is superb, and without a rival. 
Price, $1.00 a Box—mailable. 

Kosmeo Poudre, warranted the best Powder in 

se, perfectly harmless. Price, 5OQec. a Box—mailable. 

Turkish Rose Leaves, Indelible Tint for 
Face and Lips, exquisite in color, fine as the blush on 
the peach, 50e. and $1.00 a Bottle—not muilable 

Auburnine, for changing any color Hair to 
the new fashionable Auburn, $2.00 a Bottle—not 
mailable 

Fluid @0Or,or Golden Fluid, for blend 
ing the Hair. Price, $1.00 a Bott not mailable. 

The world-renowned Langtry’s Secret of 
Beauty, or traasparent enamel for the complexion. 
$1.00 « Bottle—-not mailable 

Send for my Descriptive Catalogue ; it is the finest 
work on fashionable hair-dressing ever published. 
Sent free. 


Prices moderate as before removal from E. 14th St. 


MES. (. THOMPSON, 240 5th Ave.,N.¥. 


BUSTLE. 


““LANCTRY” 


Made of fine wire 
strands, and so ar- 
ranged with springs &@ 
as to fold wp when 
sitting orlying down. 
This enables the 
wearer to lean back 
against the chair or 
sofa, the Bustle resuming its 
proper posit ion immediately 
opon rising. The size can 
be altered, by means of an 
adjustable cord, to suit. It 
is light, cool, easy to wear, 
never gets out of order, anc i 
is of the correct Parisian & 
shape. § 












The best bustle ever % 
invented fo fit a dress over, * 
Sold to dressmakers at re- 
duced prices, and can be re- 
turned if not satisfactory. 
Agents wanted every- 


Patented in U.S. 
and Kurope. 





where. For saic at all leading dry-goods houses in 
U. and Europe. Price, per mail, 75 © 
THE CANFIELD RLU BBER Co., 


Howard St., New York City. 
Factories :—Bridgeport, Conn. ; Montargis, France ; 
Mannheim, Germany. 


= STATEN ISLAND 
FANCY DYEING ESTABLISHMENT, 


BARRETT, NEPHEWS, & CoO., 
5 and 7 John St., New York; 
1199 BROADWAY,N. Y.; 
279 FULTON ST., BROOKLYN; 
47 North Eighth St., Phijadelphia; 
43 North Charles St., Baltimore, 


DYE, OLEAN, and REFINISH 


Dress Goods and Garments. Dresses Cleaned and 
Dyed without ripping. Goods received and returned 
by mail and express; also, cajled for and delivered 
free within city Jimits. 

SEND FOR © CIRCUL AR and PRICE-LIST. 


PRARER'S g [ouster 


foe Embroidery and Painting. 
LARGER PATTERNS; MORE OF THEM est yet offered! 
Powder Pad, stamped Tid Bike _nstruction 


Books, Mammoth Cata ogue, 
0 ONE COMPLETE ALPHABET. 
Tas VaLor or tats Ourtrit 1s 1n Goop Userun Patrerns. 
‘They are not a lot of w wrthlees little patterns crowded to- 
gether on asingle sheet, but every pattern ig useful, 
Mustraced Description of the + pre FREE. 
$1. -00, Satisfaction Cu nteed. 
Aensinston mbroidery Book. giving ¢ uerar all flow- 
ers, 35cts.; Fancy Braid and Crotchet ook, elegant pat- 
terns, locts, Outfit and both books, $1.15, 
Direct to T. E. PARKER, ER, Lynn, Ma Mass. 


For 10 cents in 
THE MIK h tea “ ot 
send a book con- 
taining, First: 


the complete words of the Mikado Second: the 
music of all the best sons Third: etchings of all 
the characters in the oper. ra. These facts make it, the 
best Mikado book published, but we send with it ten 


al WAYS AHEAD}! 











beautiful chromo cards besides, not de faced | y having 
=o ments printed on the picture 
Mack Publishing Company, 


528 «& 530 Washington St., New York. 


AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHY. 
GAYTON A. DOUGLASS & CO., 
Merchants in Photographic Supplies, 
185 and 187 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Il. 
Cotstogans 6 “How to Make Photographs” mailed free. 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. 


Mme. Julian’s Specific is the only unfailing 
remedy for removing radically and permanently all an- 
noying disfigurements from the Lips, Cheek, 

Chin, Arms, &c., without ipjaring the Skin. Ladies 
may address Mme. JULIAN, No. 45 East 20th St., N.Y. 


THE NEW PATENT 
STAMPING WITH COLOR INDEX. 
Explanatory cirenlars supplied by the patentee: 
M. BENDICK, 438 Broadway, N. Y. 
Manufacturer of perforated pattern rms for Embroide ry. 





CURLS the HAIR, or FRIZZES the BANGS BEAUTIFULLY 


“IDEAL HAIR R CURLER & FRIZZER,” sent Free 
by Mail for § t burn or black the hair or 
hands. C. L. *fhomoson, M’ fr. 223 5th Av. semanas 


COMBINGS Made up into a Fine Switch 
for One Dollar. [lustrated 
Cirenlar, showing latest styles of wearing the hair, 
Free. H. GUGGENHEIM, 803 Canal Street, N. Y. 




















“MRs. MURPHY, LITTLE DENNIS WUZ IN THE FREEZER, AN’ THEY DIDN'T KNOW IT, AN’ THEY HAS MADE 


HIM UP INTO A WANILLA BRICK!” 











GENTLEMAN. “I BoUc AT A TICKET HERE 
ABOUT HALF AN HOUR AGO, AND YOU MADE A 
MISTAKE IN MY CHANGE.” 

TICKET AGENT (stiffly). “WE DON’T MAKE 
MISTAKES HERE, SiR.” 

GENTLEMAN. “AH! AS YOU GAVE ME TEN 
OOLLAKS TOO MUCH, I SUPPOSED IT WAS A Mis- 
TAKE. GOOD-DAY.” 








iit FAR 


TERRIBLE. 


FACETIZE. 
HE KNEW HIS COUSIN AT LAST, 


Tue late Edgar K. Apgar, Deputy-Treasurer of the 
State of New York, nevercould remember faces. Heat- 
tended the wedding of a cousin in Ithaca, and made the 
acq‘taintance of her husband, who impressed him very 
favorably. ‘A few weeks later, in New York, a young 
man forced himself upon my attention,” he used to say, 
* and as I did not know bim at all, I gave him a good 
snubbing. I was mortified to learn from him that he 
was the young man who had married my cousin. I 
apologized, and we had a nice talk together. You 
may be sure I studied bis face, and made up my inind 
I never would forget him again. A week or so later, 
as I sat in the parlor of a hotel, ayoung man came up 
to me, and after shaking hands with me put to. me 
two or three of the most personal and prying questions 
about my connection 
with politics, 

** Are you a report- 
er?’ I asked, in a freez- 
ing voice. 

“*No,’ said he; ‘I 
am Mr. —.’ 

“It was the young 
man who married my 
cousin. Again I was 
overwhelmed,and 
again explained my in- 
firmity, and resolved to 
make no mistake about 
him in the future, 

“Imagine my delight 
when, a month later, as 
I sat in a railroad car, 
I saw my cousin by 
marriage walking to- 
ward me, smilingly, 


TUE UNLAPPY SUMMER BOARDER DURING A COLD WAVE. 





HARPER'S BAZAR. 























MEAN. 

CAPITALIST (just rescued from the water). ‘‘ WELL, MIs- 
TER, I'M MUCH 'BLIGED TO YE FOR HAULING ME OUT OF 
THE WATER, AN’ HERE'S A DOLLAR AN' FORTY CENTS FOR 
YE—ALL THE CHANGE I'VE GOT ABOUT ME NOW.” 

“OH NO; KEEP YOUR MONEY I WOULDN'T THINK OF 
ROBBING you,” 


with outstretched hand. I 
was profuse in my_exhibi- 
tion of pleasure. I poses “NOT "TALL! NOT TALL! "T'WOULD HAVE BEEN LOST 
him into the seat beside me, ANYHOW, IF YE HADN'T RESCUED ME.” 
and did my yery utmost to 
he agreeable. We had a de- 
lightful talk. . A desire to make amends to him made | Fonp Mamma (to young miss). ** Did I not forbid 
me think him a most charming conversationalist. yon to go to the Park without # protector ?” 
Presently he asked me if I had yet written to Mr. Youne Miss, “But I bud a protector.” 
Cleveland. I was puzzled. He said more, and a horri- Foxp Mamma. “ You mean to tell me— 
ble doubt came over me. Youna Miss. “Yer, I went to the drugyist’s and 
“*You are Mr. ——, my cousin by marriage, aren’t | bought a chest protector.” 
you ?’ I asked. 
“** No,’ said he; ‘1 am so-and-so.’ 
“ He was an office-seeker whom I had been so bent 
on avoiding that all the clerks in the office had been 


” 


” 


—_———_——_ 


Mornre. “You nanglity hoy, if you keep on this 


rae w ’ ve sven.” 

ut under a pledge to keep him away from me | way, you'll never go to heaven.” 

} : pledg I y | Navenry Boy (after a whipping). “ Bo-ho! I don’t 
| want to go, if angels wear golden slippers. Leather 
' ones are bard enough for me—bo-ho !” 


eS 
Hotel fair—Pretty waiter girls. 
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